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ET me first of all thank the very great numbers of 

people who have made kind inquiries about me dur- 

ing my recent illness. Although for a week I had a 

fairly stiff dose of fever which, but for modern science, might 

have had awkward consequences, I wish to make it clear that 

I never for a moment had to relinquish the responsible 

direction of affairs. I followed attentively all the time what 

was happening in Parliament and the lively discussions on 
our home affairs when peace comes. 

It was very clear to me that a good many people were so 
much impressed by the favorable turn in our fortunes which 
has marked the last six months that they have jumped to the 
conclusion that the war will soon be over and that we shall 
soon all be able to get back to the politics and party fights 
of peacetime. 

I am not able to share these sanguine hopes, and my 
earnest advice to you is to concentrate even more zealously 
upon the war effort and, if possible, not to take your eye 
off the ball even for a moment. If tonight, contrary to this 
advice, | turn aside from the course of the war and deal with 
some post-war and domestic issues it is only because I hope 
that by so doing I may be able to simplify and mollify 
political divergencies and enable all our political forces to 
march forward to the main objectives in unity and, so far 
as possible, in step. 


Warns AGAINST PREMATURE PLEDGES 


First of all, we must beware of attempts to overpersuade 
or even to coerce His Majesty’s Government to bind them- 
selves or their unknown successors in conditions which no one 
can foresee and which may be years ahead, to impose great 
new expenditures on the State without any relation to the 
circumstances which might prevail at that time and to make 
them pledge themselves to particular schemes without rela- 


tion to other extremely important aspects of our post-war 
needs. 

The business of proposing expenditure rests ultimately 
with the responsible government of the day and it is their 
duty and their duty alone to propose to Parliament any new 
charges upon the public and also to propose in the annual 
budgets the means of raising the necessary funds. 

The world is coming increasingly to admire our British 
Parliamentary system and ideas. It is contrary to those 
ideas that Ministers or members should become pledge-bound 
delegates. ‘They are a band of men who undertake certain 
honorable duties and they would be dishonored if they al- 
lowed their right and duty to serve the public as well as pos- 
sible on any given occasion to be prejudiced by the enforced 
premature contraction of obligations. 

Nothing would be easier for me than to make any number 
of promises to get the immediate response of cheap cheers 
and glowing leading articles. I am not in any need to go 
about making promises in order to win political support or 
to be allowed to continue in office.’ It was on a grim and 
bleak basis that I undertook my present task and on that 
basis I have been given loyalty and support such as no Prime 
Minister has ever received. 


Reruses To “Tett Fairy-TALEs” 


I cannot express my feeling of gratitude to the nation for 
their kindness to me and for the trust and confidence they 
have placed in me during the long, dark and disappointing 
periods. 

I am absolutely determined not to falsify or mock that 
confidence by making promises without regard to whether 
they can be performed or not. At my time of life I have no 
personal ambitions, no future to provide for. And I feel I 
can truthfully say that I only wish to do my duty by the 
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whole mass of the nation and of the British Empire as long 
as I am thought to be of any use for that. 

Therefore I tell you round your firesides tonight that I 
am resolved not to give or make all kinds of promises and 
tell all kinds of fairy-tales to you who have trusted me and 
gone with me so far and marched through the valley of the 
shadow till we have reached the upland regions on which 
we now stand with firmly planted feet. 

However, it is our duty to peer through the mists of the 
future to the end of the war and to try our utmost to be 
prepared by ceaseless effort and forethought for the kind of 
situations which are likely to occur. Speaking under every 
reserve and not attempting to prophesy, | can imagine that 
some time next year—but it may well be the year after—we 
might beat Hitler. By which I mean beat him and his 
powers of evil into death, dust and ashes. 

Then we shall immediately proceed to transport all the 
necessary additional forces and apparatus to the other side of 
the world to punish the greedy, cruel empire of Japan, to 
rescue China from her long torment, to free our own terri- 
tory and that of our Dutch allies and to drive the Japanese 
menace forever from Australian, New Zealand and Indian 
shores. That will be our first and supreme task and nothing 
must lure us from it. 


“THE GRAND CLIMAX OF THE WAR” 


Nevertheless, in my opinion, the moment when Hitler is 
beaten and Germany and Italy are prostrate will mark the 
grand climax of war and that will be the time to make a 
new declaration upon the task before us. We and our allies 
will have accomplished one great task. And Nazi tyranny 
and Prussian militarism, which threatened to engulf the 
whole world and against which we stood alone for a fate- 
ful year—these curses will have been swept from the face 
of the earth. 

If I should be spared to see that day and should be needed 
at the helm at that time I shall then, with the assent of the 
Cabinet, propose a new task to the British nation. The war 
against Japan will demand a very different arrangement of 
our forces from what it is at present. There will certainly 
be large numbers of British and also no doubt United States 
soldiers whom it will not be physically possible to employ 
across the vast distances and poor communications of the 
Japanese war. 

There will certainly be large numbers of men not only 
abroad but at home who will have to be brought back to 
their families and to their jobs or to other equally good jobs. 
For all these, after full provision has been made for the 
garrisoning of guilty countries, return to something like 
home and freedom will be their hearts’ desire. However 
vigorously the war against Japan is prosecuted, there will 
certainly be a partial demobilization following on the defeat 
of Hitler and this will raise most difficult and intricate prob- 
lems, and we are taking care in our arrangements to avoid 
the mistakes which were so freely committed last time. 

Of course these ideas may be completely falsified by events. 
It may be that Japan will collapse before Hitler, in which 
case quite another layout will be necessary. As, however, 
many people wish ardently to discuss the future, I adopt for 
this purpose tonight what seems to me the most likely situa- 
tion. 

On this assumption, it would be our hope that the United 
Nations, headed by the three great victorious powers, the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, the United States and 
Soviet Russia, should immediately begin to confer upon the 
future world organization, which is to be our safeguard 
against further wars, by effectually disarming and keeping 


disarmed the guilty States by bringing to justice the grand 
criminals and their accomplices and by securing the return 
to devastated and subjugated countries of the mechanical 
resources and artistic treasures of which they have been 
pillaged. 


Looxs To CoUNCIL OF EUROPE 


We shall also have a heavy task in trying to avert wide- 
spread famine in some at least of the ruined regions. We 
must hope and pray that the unity of the three leading vic- 
torious powers will be worthy of their supreme responsibility 
and that they will think not only of their own welfare but 
of the welfare and future of all. One can imagine that 
under a world institution embodying or representing the 
United Nations, and some day all nations, there should 
come into being a Council of Europe and a Council of Asia. 

As according to the forecast | am outlining the war against 
Japan will still be raging, it is upon the creation of the 
Council of Europe and the settlernent of Europe that the 
first practical task will be centered. Now this is a stupendous 
business. In Europe lie most of the causes which have led 
to these two world wars. In Europe dwell the historic par- 
ent races from whom our Western civilization has been so 
largely derived. I believe myself to be what is called a good 
European and I should deem it a noble task to take part in 
reviving the fertile genius and in restoring the true great- 
ness of Europe. 

I hope we shall not lightly cast aside all the immense work 
which was accomplished by the creation of the League of 
Nations. Certainly we must take as our foundation of the 
lofty conception of freedom, law and morality which was 
the spirit of the League. We must try—I am speaking of 
course, only for ourselyves—we must try to make the Council 
of Europe, or whatever it may be called, into a really eftec- 
tive league with all the strongest forces concerned woven into 
its texture with a high court to adjust disputes and with 
forces, armed forces, national or international or both, held 
ready to enforce these decisions and prevent renewed ag- 
gression and the preparation of future wars. 


SuGGESTs CONFEDERATIONS 


Any one can see that this Council, when created, must 
eventually embrace the whole of Europe and that all the 
main branches of the European family must some day be 
partners in it. What is to happen to the large number of 
small nations whose rights and interests must be safeguarded ? 
Here let me ask what would be thought of an army that 
consisted only of battalions and brigades and which never 
formed any of the larger and high organizations like army 
corps. It would soon get mopped up. It would therefore 
seem to me, at any rate, worthy of patient study that side 
by side with the great powers there should be a number of 
groupings of states or confederations which would express 
themselves through their own chosen representatives, the 
whole making a council of great states and groups of states. 

It is my earnest hope, though I can hardly expect to see 
it fulfilled in my lifetime, that we shall achieve the largest 
common measure of the integrated life of Europe that is 
possible without destroying the individual characteristics and 
traditions of its many ancient and historic races. All this 
will, I believe, be found to harmonize with the high per- 
manent interests of Britain, the United States and Russia. 
It certainly cannot be accomplished without their cordial 
and concerted agreement and direct participation. Thus and 
thus only will the glory of Europe rise again. 

I only mention these matters to you to show you the 
magnitude of the task that will lie before us in Europe alone. 
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Nothing could be more foolish at this stage than to plunge 
into details and try to prescribe the exact groupings of States 
or lay down precise machinery for their cooperation or still 
more to argue about frontiers, now while the war even in 
the West has not yet reached its full height, while the strug- 
gle with U-boats is raging and when the war in the Far 
East is only in its first phase. 

‘This does not mean that many tentative discussions are not 
taking place between the great nations concerned or that 
the whole vast problem of European destiny—for that is 
what | am speaking of now—is not the subject of ceaseless 
heart searchings. 

We must remember, however, that we in Britain and the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, although almost a world 
in ourselves, would have to reach agreements with great and 
friendly equals and also to respect and have a care to the 
rights of weaker and smaller States, and that it will not be 
given to any one nation to achieve the full satisfaction of its 
individual wishes. 

ApvocaTes BritisH 4-YEAR PLAN 

1 have said enough, however, I am sure, to show you at 
least in outline the mystery, the peril and, I will add, the 
splendor of this vast sphere of practical action into which 
we shall have to leap once the hideous spell of Nazi tyranny 
has been broken. 

Coming nearer home, we shall have to consider at the 
same time how the inhabitants of this island are going to 
get their living at this stage in the world story and how they 
are going to maintain and progressively improve their pre- 
vious standards of life and labor. 

I am very much attracted to the idea that we should make 
and proclaim what might be called the four-year plan. Four 
years seems to me to be the right length for the period of 
transition and reconstruction which will follow the down- 
tall of Hitler. 

We have five-year Parliaments, and a four-year plan 
would give time for the preparation of a second plan. This 
four-year plan would cover five or six large measures of a 
practical character which must all have been the subject of 
prolonged careful, energetic preparations beforehand and 
which fit together into a general scheme. 

When this plan has been shaped it will have to be pre- 


_sented to the country, either by a national government, 


formally representative as this one is of the three parties in 
the State, or by a national government comprising the best 
men in all parties who are willing to serve. I cannot tell 
how these matters will settle themselves. But by 1944 our 
present Parliament will have lived nine years, and by 1945 
ten years, and as soon as the defeat of Germany has removed 
the danger now at our throats and a register can be compiled 
and other necessary arrangements made, a new House of 
Commons must be freely chosen by the whole electorate, 
including, of course, the armed forces, wherever they may be. 


Srresses DirFicULTIES AHEAD 


Thus, whoever is burdened with the responsibility of con- 
ducting affairs will have a clear policy and will be able to 
speak and act at least in the name of an effective and resolute 
majority. 

From what I have already said you will realize how very 
dificult and anxious this period will be and how much de- 
pends not only on our own action but on the action of 
other very powerful countries. This applies not only to 
the carrying to the conclusion of the war against Japan but 
also to the disarming of the guilty and to the settlement of 
Europe. Not only to the arrangements for the prevention 
of further wars but also to the whole economic process and 


rejationship of nations in order that the ruin of our wealth 
may be rapidly repaired, in order that employment and pro- 
duction shall be at a high level, and that goods and services 
shall be interchanged between man and man and between one 
nation and another under the best conditions and on the 
largest scale. 

The difficulties which will confront us will take all our 
highest qualities to overcome. Let me, however, say straight- 
away that my faith in the vigor, ingenuity and resilience of 
the British race is invincible. 

Difficulties mastered are opportunities won. The day of 
Hitler’s downfall will be a bright one for our country and 
for all mankind. Bells will clash the peal of victory and 
hope and we will march forward together, encouraged and 
invigorated and still, I trust, generally united upon our 
further journey. 


WouLp ExTEND INSURANCE 


I personally am very keen that the scheme for amalgama- 
tion and extension of our incomparable insurance system 
should have a leading place in our four-year plan. 

I have been prominently connected with all these schemes 
of national compulsory organized thrift from the time when I 
brought my friend Sir William Beveridge into the public 
service thirty-five years ago when I was creating the labor 
exchanges on which he was a great authority, and when with 
Sir Hubert Llewellyn Smith I framed the first unemploy- 
ment insurance scheme. ‘The prime parent of all national 
insurance schemes is, of course Mr. Lloyd George. I was 
his lieutenant in those distant days and afterward it fell 
to me as Chancellor of the Exchequer eighteen years ago to 
lower the pension age to 65 and bring in the widows and 
orphans. 

The time is now ripe for another great advance, and any 
one can see what large savings there will be in administra- 
tion once the whole process of insurance becomes unified, 
compulsory and national. Here is a real opportunity for 
what I once called “bringing the magic of averages to the 
rescue of the millions,” therefore, you must rank me and 
my colleagues as strong partisans of national compulsory 
insurance for all classes, for all purposes, from the cradle to 
the grave. 

Every preparation, including, if necessary, preliminary 
legislative preparation, will be made with the utmost energy, 
and the necessary negotiations to deal with existing worthy 
interests are being actively pursued so that when the moment 
comes everything will be ready. 


We Cannot HaAvE Drones 


Here let me remark that the best way to insure against 
unemployment is to have no unemployment. 

There is another point: unemployables, rich or poor, will 
have to be toned up. We cannot afford to have idle people. 
Idlers at the top make idlers at the bottom. No one must 
stand aside in his working prime to pursue a life of selfish 
pleasure. 

There are wasters in all classes. Happily they are only 
a small minority in every class, but anyhow we cannot have 
a band of drones in our midst, whether they come from the 
ancient aristocracy or the modern plutocracy, or the ordinary 
type of pub crawler. 

There are other large matters which also have to be dealt 
with in our four-year plan and upon which thought, study 
and discussion are advancing rapidly. 

Let me take first of all the question of British agriculture. 

We have, of course, to purchase a large proportion of our 
food and vital raw materials overseas. Our foreign invest- 
ments have been expended in the common cause. The 
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British nation that has now once again saved the freedom 
of the world has grown great on cheap and abundant food. 
Had it not been for the free-trade policy of Victorian days, 
our population would never have risen to the level of a great 
power and we might have gone down the drain with many 
other minor states, to the disaster of the whole world. 

Abundant food has brought our forty-seven million 
Britons into the world. Here they are and they must find 
their living. 

It is absolutely certain that we shall have to grow a larger 
proportion of our food at home. 

During the war immense advances have been made by the 
agricultural industry. The position of the farmers has been 
improved, the position of laborers immeasurably improved. 
The efficient agricultural landlord has an important part to 
play. 1 hope to see a vigorous revival of healthy village life 
on the basis of these higher wages and of improved housing 
and, what with the modern methods of locomotion and the 
modern amusements of the cinema and wireless, to which 
will soon be added television, life in the country and on the 
land ought to compete in attractiveness with life in the 
great cities. 

But all this would cost money. When the various handi- 
caps of war conditions are at an end I expect that better 
national house-keeping will be possible and that as a result 
of technical improvements in British agriculture the strain 
upon the State will be relieved. At the same time, the fact 
remains that if expansion and improvement of British 
agriculture is to be maintained, as it must be maintained, 
and a reasonable level of prices is to be maintained, as it must 
be maintained, there are likely to be substantial charges 
which the State must be prepared to shoulder. 

Next there is the spacious domain of public health. I 
was brought up on the maxim of Lord Beaconsfield which 
my father was always repeating: “Health and the laws of 
health.” We must establish on broad and solid foundations 
a national health service. 

Here let me say that there is no finer investment for any 
community than putting milk into babies. Healthy citizens 
are the greatest asset any country can have. One of the 
most somber anxieties which beset those who look thirty or 
forty or fifty years ahead, and in the field one can see ahead 
only too clearly, is a dwindling birth rate. In thirty years, 
unless the present trends alter, a smaller working and fighting 
population will have to support and protect nearly twice as 
many old people: in fifty years the position will be worse 
still. If this country is to keep its high place in the leader- 
ship of the world and to survive as a great power that can 
hold its own against external pressure, our people must be 
encouraged by every means to have larger families. 

For this reason, well-thought-out plans for helping parents 
to contribute this life-spring to the community are of prime 
importance. The care of the young and establishment of 
sound hygienic conditions of motherhood have a bearing upon 
the whole future of the race which is absolutely vital. Side 
by side with that is the war upon disease, which, let me re- 
mind you, so far as it is successful will directly aid the 
national insurance scheme. Upon all this, planning is 
vigorously proceeding. 


THE QUESTION OF EDUCATION 


Following upon health and welfare is the question of 
education. The future of the world is left to highly edu- 
cated races who alone can handle the scientific apparatus nec- 
essary for pre-eminence in peace or survival in war. I hope 
our education will become broader and more liberal. All 
wisdom is not new wisdom and the past should be studied 


if the future is to be successfully encountered. To quote 
Disraeli again in one of his most pregnant sayings: 
“Nations are governed by force or by tradition.” In moving 
steadily and steadfastly from a class to a national founda- 
tion in the politics and economics of our society and civiliza- 
tion, we must not forget the glories of the past nor how many 
battles we have fought for the rights of the individual and 
for human freedom. 

We must beware of trying to build a society in which 
nobody counts for anything except the politician or an 
official, a society where enterprise gains no reward and thrift 
no privileges. I say “trying to build” because of all the 
races in the world our people would be the last to consent 
to be governed by a bureaucracy. Freedom is their life 
blood. These two great wars, scourging and harrowing 
men’s souls, have made the British nation the master in its 
own house. The people have been rendered conscious that 
they are coming into their inheritance. 

The treasures of the past, the toil of the centuries, the 
long built-up conceptions of decent government and fair play 
and tolerance which comes from the free working of the 
parliamentary and electoral institutions and the great colonial 
possessions for which we are trustees in every part of the 
globe—all these constitute parts of this inheritance and the 
nation must be fitted for its responsibilities and the high duty. 
Human beings are endowed with infinitely varying qualities 
and dispositions and each one different from the other. We 
cannot make them all the same. It would be a pretty dull 
world if we did. 

It is in our power, however, to secure equal opportunities 
for all. Facilities for advanced education must be evened 
out and multiplied. No one who can take advantage of 
higher education should be denied this chance. You cannot 
conduct a modern community except with an adequate supply 
of persons upon whose education, whether humanitarian, 
technical or scientific, much time and money have been spent. 

There is another element which should never be banished 
from our system of education. Here we have freedom of 
thought as well as freedom of conscience. Here we have 
been pioneers of religious toleration. 

But side by side with all this has been the fact that re- 
ligion has been the rock in the life and character of the 
British people, upon which they have built their hopes and 
cast their cares. This fundamental element must never be 
taken from our schools and I rejoice to learn of enormous 
progress that is being made along all religious bodies in 
freeing themselves from sectarian jealousies and feuds while 
preserving fervently the tenets of their own faith. 

The secular schooling of the great mass of our scholars 
must be progressively prolonged and for this we must both 
improve our schools and train our teachers. 

After schooltime ends we must not throw our youth 
uncared for and unsupervised on to the labor market, with 
its blind-alley occupations which start so fair and often end 
so foul. 

We must make plans for part-time release from industry so 
that our young people may have the chance to carry on their 
general education and also to obtain specialized education 
which will fit them better for their work. 


“FORWARD, IN A GREAT FAMILY” 


Under our ancient monarchy, that bulwark of British 
liberties, that barrier against dictatorships of all kinds, we 
intend to move forward in a great family, preserving the 
comradeships of the war, free forever from the class 
prejudice and other forms of snobbery from which in modern 
times we have suffered less than most other nations, and 
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from which we are now shaking ourselves entirely free. 
Britain is a fertile mother and natural genius springs from 
the whole people. 

We have made great progress, but we must make far 
vreater progress. We must make sure that the path to 
higher functions throughout our society and empire is really 
open to children of every family. Whether they can tread 
that path will depend upon their qualities, tested by fair 
competition. 

All cannot reach the same level, but all must have their 
hance. 

I look forward to a Britain so big that she will need to 
draw her leaders from every type of school and wearing 
every kind of tie. ‘Tradition may play its part but broader 
ystems must now rule. 

We have one large immediate task in the replanning and 
rebuilding of our cities and towns. This will make a very 
rreat call on all our resources in material and labor, but it 
is also an immense opportunity not only for improvement of 
our housing but for employment of our people in the years 
immediately after the war. 

In the far-reaching scheme for reorganizing the building 
industry, prepared by the Minister of Labor and the Min- 
ister of Works, will be found another means of protecting 
our insurance fund from the drain of unemployment relief. 

Mr. Bevin is attacked from time to time, now from one 
ide, now from another. When I think of the tremendous 
hanges which have been effected under the strain of war 
in the lives of the whole people of both sexes and of every 
‘lass with so little friction, and when I consider the practical 
ibsence of strikes in this war compared to what happened in 
the last, I think he will be able to take it all right. 

You will see from what I have said that there is no lack 
of material for the four years’ plan for the transition period 
from war to peace and for another plan after that. 


“No Promises, Every PREPARATION” 


For the present during the war our rule should be no 
promises but every preparation, including, where required, 
preliminary legislative preparation. Before I conclude I have 
to strike two notes, one of sober caution and the other of 
confidence that all our improvements and expansion must be 
related to a sound and modernized finance. A friend of 
mine said the other day in the House of Commons that 
“pounds, shillings and pence were meaningless symbols.” 
This. made me open my eyes and prick up my ears. What 
then are we to say about the savings of the people? We 
have just begun a “wings for victory” war savings campaign 
to which all classes have subscribed. Vast numbers of people 
have been encouraged to purchase war savings certificates. 
Income tax is collected from the wage earners of a certain 
level and carried to the nest egg for them at the end of the 
war, the government having the use of the money meanwhile. 
\ nest egg similar in character will be given to the armed 
rorces. 

lor those whose houses have been destroyed by air raid 
damage and who have in many cases paid insurance are 
entitled to that compensation. All those obligations were 

ontracted in pounds, shillings and pence. 

At the end of this war there will be seven or eight million 
yeople in the country with two or three hundred pounds 
apiece, a thing unknown in our history. 

These savings of the nation arising from the thrift, skill or 
levotion of individuals are sacred. The State is built around 
them and it is the duty of the State to redeem its faith in an 
equal degree of value. 

I am not one of those who are wedded to undue rigidity 


in the management of the currency system, but this I say: 
That over a period of ten or fifteen years there ought to be 
a fair, steady continuity of values if there is to be any faith 
between man and man or between the individual and the 
State. We have successfully stabilized prices during the 
war. We intend to continue this policy after the war to the 
utmost of our ability. 


QUESTION OF TAXATION 


This brings me to the subject of the burden and incidence 
of taxation. Direct taxation on all classes stands at unprec- 
edented and sterilizing levels. Besides this there is indirect 
taxation raised to a remarkable height. 

In wartime our people are willing and even proud to pay 
all those taxes. But such conditions could not continue in 
peace. We must expect taxation after the war to be heavier 
than it was before the war, but we do not intend to shape 
our plans or levy taxation in a way which by removing per- 
sonal incentive would destroy initiative and enterprise. 

If you'll take a single year of peace and take a slice 
through the industry and enterprise of the nation you will 
find work which is being done at the moment, work that is 
being planned for the next year and projects for the third, 
fourth and even fifth year ahead which are all maturing. 

War cuts down all this forward planning, and everything 
is subordinated to the struggle for national existence. Thus 
when peace came along suddenly as it did last time there 
were no long carefully prepared plans for future. That 
was one of the main reasons why at the end of the last war 
after a momentary recovery we fell into a dreadful trough 
of unemployment. We must not be caught again that way. 

It is therefore necessary to make sure that we have pro- 
jects for the future employment of the people and the for- 
ward movement of our industries carefully foreseen and 
secondly that private enterprise and State enterprise are both 
able to play their parts to the utmost. 


FIELD FOR ENTERPRISE 


A number of measures are being and will be prepared 
which will enable the government to exercise a balancing 
influence upon development which can be turned on or off as 
circumstances may require. There is a broadening field for 
State ownership and enterprise, especially in relation to mon- 
opolies of all kind. The modern State will increasingly 
concern itself with the economic well being of the nation, 
but it is all the more vital to revive at the earliest moment 
a widespread healthy and vigorous private enterprise with- 
out which we shall never be able to provide in the years 
when it will be needed the employment for our soldiers, 
sailors and airmen to which they are entitled after their 
duty has been done. 

In this brief survey I have tried to set before you both 
hopes and fears: I have given both caution and encourage- 
ment. But if I have to strike a balance, as I must do before 
the end, let me proclaim myself a faithful follower of a 
larger hope. I will proceed to back this hope with some 
solid facts. Any one can see the difficulties of placing our 
exports profitably in a world so filled with ruined countries. 
Foreign trade to be of value must be fertile. There is no use 
in doing business at a loss. 

Nevertheless, I am advised that in view of the general 
state of the world after the defeat of Hitler there will be 
considerable opportunities for re-establishing our exports. 
Immediately after the war there will be an intense demand 
both for home and export for what are called consumable 
goods, such as clothes, furniture and textiles. I have spoken 
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of an immense building program and we all know the stim- 
ulus which that is to a large number of trades, including the 
electrical and metal industries. We have learned much about 
production under the stress of war. Our methods have 
vastly improved. The layout of our factories presents an 
entirely new and novel picture to the eye. Mass production 
has been forced upon us. 

Electrification of our industry has been increased 50 per 
cent. There are some significant new industries offering 
scope for the inventiveness and vigor which made this 
country great. When the fetters of wartime are struck off 
and we turn free hands to the industrial tasks of peace we 
may be astonished at the progress in efficiency we shall sud- 
dealy find displayed. I can only mention a few instances. The 
field for activity, the ceaseless improvements in wireless and 
the wonders of radio-location applied to the arts of peace 
will employ the radio industry. Striking advances are open 
for both gas and electricity as the servants of industry, agri- 
culture and the cottage home. There is civil aviation. There 
is forestry. There is transportation in all its forms. We were 
the earliest in the world with railways, we must bring them 
up to date in every respect. Here in these few examples are 
gigantic opportunities which if used will in turn increase 
our power to serve other countries with the goods they want. 

Our own effort must be supported by international arrange- 
ments and agreements more neighborlike and more sensible 
than before. We must strive to secure our fair share of an 
augmented world trade. Our fortunes will be greatly in- 
fluenced by the policies of the United States and of the British 
Dominions, and we are doing our utmost to keep in ever 
closer contact with them. We have lately put before them 
and our other friends and Allies some tentative suggestions 
for the future management of the exchanges and of inter- 


national currency, which will shortly be published. Let this 
be the first installment only. 


Victory Yet To Be Won 

I have heard a great deal on both sides of these questions 
during the forty years I have served in the House of Com- 
mons and the twenty years or more I have sat in Cabinets. 
I have tried to learn from events and also from my own 
mistakes. And I tell you my solemn belief which is that if 
we act with comradeship and loyalty to our country and to 
one another and if we can make state enterprise and free 
enterprise both serve national interests and pull the national 
wagon side by side, then there is no need for us to run into 
that horrible devastating slump or into that squalid epoch 
of bickering and confusion which mocked and squandered 
the hard-won victory we gained a quarter of a century ago. 

I end where I began. Let us get back to our job. I 
must warn every one who hears me of a certain, shall I say 
unseemliness, and also of a danger of its appearing to the 
world that we here in Britain are diverting our attention to 
a peace which is still remote and to the fruits of a victory 
which have yet to be won while all the time our Russian 
allies are fighting for dear life and dearer honor in a dire, 
deadly, daily struggle against all the might of the German 
military machine, and while our thoughts should be with 
our armies and with our American and French comrades 
now engaged in decisive battle in Tunisia. 

I have just received a message from General Montgomery 
that the Eighth Army is on the move and that he is satisfied 
with their progress. 

Let us wish them godspeed in their struggle and let us 
bend all our efforts to the war and to the ever more vigorous 
prosecution of our supreme task. 


Unilateral Infraction of Treaties Must End 


INTERNATIONAL AUTHORITY MUST HAVE SUFFICIENT STRENGTH 


By ANTHONY EDEN, British Foreign Secretary 
Delivered before the joint session of the General Assembly, Annapolis, Md., March 26, 1943 


IRST let me say that I feel at home here. From my 

earliest years I have been steeped in the atmosphere 

of Maryland. It is a keen personal pleasure to stand 
in Annapolis on the spot where Robert Eden once stood. 

A few miles away, in the City Hall at Baltimore, now 
hang the pictures of the Calvert family from whom I am 
proud to be descended. They are friendly faces which I 
recognize from my childhood days, when they looked down 
on me from the walls of my father’s house. : 

I am even prouder of the fact that one of the Calverts, 
the third Lord Baltimore, was the prime mover in the great 
Act of 1649, by which the early settlers were assured of full 
freedom to worship God according to their conscience. That 
was nearly 300 years ago, but our times have given new 
significance to that event. 

Four and a half years have passed since I last stood on 
American soil. They are years that have changed the face 
of the world and brought much suffering to the human race. 
Some of us in Europe thought we saw the catastrophe ap- 
proaching and felt the chill of the coming storm, while many, 
both of my countrymen and yours, were still clinging to the 
precarious hope of peace. This was, no doubt, excusable 
enough. There is always a strong temptation for countries 
to try to preserve their own peace of mind by turning a deaf 
ear to the first warnings of danger from abroad. 


Hopes AND Errorts VAIN 


We know now how vain were these hopes and efforts. 
So far as we were concerned, Hitler finally destroyed any 
possibility of illusion by his repeated violation of treaties, 
by his open repudiation of any rule but that of force. It 
was plain beyond argument that not Poland, not Europe 
itself, would satisfy his mad ambitions. His purpose was 
the conquest and domination of the world. 

Thus for the second time within a generation we are at 
war to redeem our pledged word. 

The decision to take up the challenge was a decision of a 
united people at home. It was endorsed at once by the 
Parliaments and peoples of the great overseas dominions— 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa—and 
by all parts of the British Empire. From that day in early 
September, 1939, there has been no turning back; there will 
be no turning back until victory is won. 

We are not yet at the climax of the struggle; and I must 
repeat the warning I uttered when I first arrived here a 
fortnight ago. We have yet far to travel before the final 
triumph over our enemies in the West and in the East. In 
the interval, there will be strains and stresses, setbacks and 
disappointments. But if we nerve ourselves to meet these, 
if we work to the utmost of our strength, the result is not 
in doubt. 
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In a struggle of this nature, it is clearly desirable that 
those upon whom the responsibility lies in each of the Allied 
belligerent States should meet in personal conference as often 
as they can. There is, in truth, no substitute for such meet- 
ings. Men who do not know each other well cannot ex- 
change views by dispatch or cable to the best advantage. I 
was therefore happy to accept the invitation of your govern- 
ment to pay this visit to the United States. 

Nothing could have exceeded the kindness and hospitality 
that have been shown to me by every one—by the President, 
by Mr. Hull, by the Members of Congress and by all with 
whom I have been privileged to work. We have done much 
work together and we are both well pleased at the result. 

For myself I can only say this: In my life it has fallen 
to my lot on many occasions to visit foreign capitals, and 
I am sure that never in my experience has a journey been 
more worth while. You will not expect, I trust, sudden 
and sensational developments, for there will be none. But 
there has been a meeting of minds between us about the 
present and the future that will, we are sure, bear fruit. 


INSPIRED BY EXPERIENCE HERE 

During my brief visit it has been my good fortune to spend 
some days in visits to your Army and Navy. I can assure 
you in all sincerity that I have never known a more inspiring 
experience. It is at once evident that your methods and 
organization are thoroughly well planned, but there is much 
more to it than this. Wherever I went, from the Deep 
South to the neighborhood of Washington, I found the same 
virile spirit of dauntless determination. Your young men 
are truly splendid. You have every cause to be proud of 
them and they to be proud of the country and the cause they 
serve. 

Let me now for a moment look back to our experience 
in this war and see if we may gain from it guidance for the 
future. I have said that we declared war to defend the 
sanctity of treaties, and we have tried in the ebb and flow 
of battle to keep this high purpose clear and constant before 
our eyes. There have been some dark moments—the darkest 
probably being those of Dunkerque and the weeks that fol- 
lowed. Then for the first time in our remembered history 
we as a people faced national extincticn. Every horror 
seemed possible. We walked through the fire. 

Yet that ordeal strengthened us and brought us a new 
spirit of fellowship and of endurance and of simple living, 
which I pray may remain with us long after the peril is 
passed. We gained then, I believe, a new sense of what our 
national life could be. Nor shall we ever forget your sym- 
pathy and your active help in the days when it needed an 
act of faith to believe even in our own survival. 

One incident in particular will be vivid in my recollec- 
tion to my dying day. It had been my duty as Secretary of 
State for War at that time to call upon the nation to en- 
roll in a new force the Local Defense Volunteers, since re- 
named by the Prime Minister the Home Guard. 

The men responded in numbers far exceeding our calcu- 
lation. They were eager to drill and to fight, but we had 
no weapons for them. We had not equipment enough for 
the divisions of our regular Army saved from Dunkerque. 
Our industry, though working as it had never worked be- 
fore, could not meet this demand. 


ARMED BY UNITED STATES 


It was then that you made your first great gesture. In a 
brief span, you sent us more than a million rifles, guns, 
machine guns and other weapons from your arsenals to arm 
our volunteers. I can recall today the anxiety with which 
we watched the voyage of those ships, and the relief with 


which we signaled each consignment safely brought to port 
by the gallant men of the Royal Navy and the merchant 
marine. Those weapons might well have meant the difference 
between life and death for us. Such acts of generosity and 
faith mean more in the history of two nations than all the 
speeches of statesmen or the labors of diplomacy. 

In that year when we stood alone against Germany and 
Italy, we had to take great risks. The collapse of France, 
with her overseas empire, had laid bare our strategic posi- 
tions, not only in Europe, but over the whole of that area 
loosely called the Middle East, and in the Far East also. 
As a result, perilously weak as we were at home, we had 
to take armed divisions from our undermanned citadel of 
Britain and send them round the Cape to reinforce our 
threatened defenses. Even so, we tried to keep faith with 
our friends. 

We had given our pledge to the people of Greece, and 
the world will not forget their epic resistance. We, for our 
part, did all in our power to help them. We failed, but that 
was not a failure of which we shall ever feel ashamed. 

It was in this same spirit that, on behalf of our Chinese 
allies, we reopened the Burma Road in 1941. 

Let China not misdoubt us. We shall not forget how 
for years she resisted aggression single-handed. The Japanese 
brought against her all the terrors of mechanized war and 
she had little with which to oppose them. They burnt her 
cities. They tore from her large tracts of territory. They 
forced her armies inch by inch into the interior. But never 
for a moment did her resolution falter. Never has there 
been a thought of parley, and China no longer stands alone. 

The day will come when the Burma Road will once again 
be open. It will carry to China an ever-increasing volume 
of supply, which the efforts of your country and mine are 
turning out daily from the assembly lines. 

As I have explained, with the fall of France we lost our 
reserves of material which had been transported there. If 
we were to rearm our trained divisions and to expand our 
forces and equipment, our own production could not suffice. 


VALUE OF LEND-LEASE 


It was in such an hour that lend-lease was born, that great 
conception by which once again the mighty resources of the 
New World were called in “to redress the balance of the 
Old.” In that hour, we knew, finally and beyond a doubt, 
that we were not alone in the cause for which we stood. 

Lend-lease began as a one-way traffic. It brought Amer- 
ican tanks and guns and aircraft to the battlefields of North 
Africa and for the defense of Britain. It brought American 
ships to strengthen the Atlantic life-line. It brought Amer- 
ican supplies of every kind, wherever they could be carried 
and the need was greatest. 

Today the picture is changing. Lend-lease has become 
the machinery for pooling the war effort of the United 
Nations, the material equivalent of the combined strategic 
planning of our armies and navies. It is no longer a one-way 
trafic. Each nation gives to the others what it can send 
and they need. 

The United States will remain the greatest arsenal of 
democracy, but Britain in her turn is sending supplies to 
Russia, to her other allies, to the American forces abroad 
and even to the United States itself. But if we are glad 
to take our part in this common effort, we are none the 
less grateful for what we have received. 

Life is hard for many people in Britain today. Shortages, 
discomforts, privations even, have been accepted by our 
people in a spirit of which they have a right to be proud. 
Yet we have still to ensure that they have a minimum of 
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rations required for total war. We have to supply our 
fighting men with weapons to wage war to best advantage. 
We could not do these things without the food produced 
by your farms and industries and exported to us by your 
ships. 

You have been generous to those of our people who have 
come among you. ' Today we in our turn are happy to wel- 
come your sons, brothers, husbands and your daughters, too, 
in our cities and our homes. We are learning from them 
how alike are our peoples on both sides of the ocean in the 
things that matter most. London, scarred and seared and 
blacked-out though it is, yet presents an inspiring sight to- 
day. The youth of the world is there, united in the com- 
mon garb of war. 

Your young men and ours rub shoulders with each other 
and with the young men of the nations united against a 
common enemy. There they achieve in a short span that 
national sympathy and understanding which years of diplo- 
matic exchanges could never give. On five continents and 
seven seas, soldiers and sailors of the United Nations are 
living and fighting side by side. May they cherish in peace 
the friendship that they learned in war. 


BurpEN REsTs ON YOUTH 


May our young airmen who have renewed an old com- 
radeship of the air carry that spirit with them on errands 
of peace. Upon them and their like, upon their friendship 
with one another, rests both the burden and the hope of 
mankind. Where our generation failed, I pray that theirs 
may succeed. It may be our last chance. It may be in very 
truth “the last best hope of earth.” 

In the period between the two wars the intentions of the 
peace-loving nations were excellent, but their practice was 
weak. 

If there is one lesson we should have learned from the 
distresses of those years, it is surely this: that we cannot 
shut our windows and draw our curtains, and be careless 
of what is happening next door or on the other side of the 
street. No nation can close its frontiers and hope to live 
secure. 

We cannot have prosperity in one country and misery 
in its neighbor, peace in one hemisphere and war in the 
other. And if we try to have these things we shall be back 
on the old road to world war. We shall never find security 
or progress within heavily defended national fortresses. We 
shall only find them by the greatest possible measure of co- 
operation. The United Nations, and in particular the 
United States, the British Commonwealth, China and the 
Soviet Union, must act together in war and in peace. 

The greatest of all peace aims is to ensure that never 
again shall unscrupulous leaders be able to carry their peo- 
ples into war and bring tragedy on the world. We shall 
accordingly take steps for the physical prevention of this 
danger by the enforced disarmament of these gangster na- 
tions. We must insure that this protection of peace-loving 
peoples is maintained in full effectiveness for whatever 
period my be necessary. 


SANCITY OF TREATIES 


We must therefore be ready to protect and maintain what- 
ever settlement we devise, and one thing, I am sure, is, 
above all, essential. Never again must the civilized world 
be ready to tolerate unilateral infraction of treaties. For 
that would be to sap the whole foundation of the secure in- 
ternational life which it is our principal purpose to restore. 

We must prosecute the war to a final victory. We must 
determine together to take steps to make sure that neither 


Germany nor Italy nor Japan can commit a like aggression 
again. We can do this if we will. If we do, we will fulfill 
the first condition of peace. 

And I take this opportunity once again to make plain that 
we have no secret engagements with any country, nor do 
we seek as a result of this conflict to extend our boundaries 
or increase our possessions. 

We in the British Commonwealth have grown up in the 
thought of cooperation. Some parts of the Commonwealth— 
the self-governing Dominions—enjoy complete independence, 
while «thers are moving toward this goal. Our enemies 
have voked to this war, as they have looked to the last 
great war, to sound the death knell of this great association. 
Nothing in the world is more unlikely. 

The Commonwealth is a voluntary union. Its bonds are 
the will of peoples and races with a common past and a 
common purpose to travel the same way. Theirs is no static 
society, shrinking from change or fearful of the future. On 
the contrary, the British Commonwealth is capable of con- 
tinuing development. We have sought to learn by our 
mistakes. The British Empire is the first in history to evolve 
the idea of self-governing Dominions. That is an entirely 
new conception in the world. We believe that it can help 
us to reach our common aim—man’s freedom and self-gov- 
ernment under the rule of law. 

It is in this spirit that we shall administer our trust for 
the peoples in our empire, whom it is our duty and our 
pledge to lead to full membership of our community of 
nations, 


PrincipLes Not Limitep 


I maintain that these principles of our Commonwealth are 
not of limited application. They are inseparable from the 
kind of world for which we are fighting, the kind of world 
we hope to see. That hope is today gathering strength in 
North Africa, the Pacific, China, through enslaved Europe 
and on the wide plains of Russia. 

Today more than ever war is one and indivisible. The 
enemies of your country are our enemies. A danger to us is 
a threat to you, as it is a threat to China and Russia. Let 
there be no mistake; we shall not rest upon our arms until 
every one of our enemies has unconditionally surrendered. 

We, no less than you and our partner China, have a score 
to settle with the Japanese; nor shall we cease fighting until 
that evil growth in the Pacific has been cut back. We shall 
be with you in this to the end. 

When the defense of one is the defense of all, security and 
peace have no frontiers. Our common safety demands that 
overwhelming force be brought to bear against the aggressor 
wherever he may be. And what applies to war applies even 
more to the peace that is to come. I can say with confidence 
that today the men and women of Britain are alive to the 
fact that they live in one world with their neighbors. Only 
within an international system which is backed with suff- 
cient force can the enterprise and liberty of the individual 
find protection. 

After the last war, the lack of power behind the interna- 
tional system led to the triumph of the dictators. This has 
more often been said than understood or heeded. On one 
side, we have the idea of a narrow and covetous nationalism 
which destroys the life of its own people first, and then the 
life of its neighbors. 


FRAMEWORK OF FREE NATIONS 


On the other, we have the idea of a close-knit framework 
of free nations—free as we in Britain, and you here, under- 
stand the word. We believe that it is only in such a frame- 
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work as this that the individual can rise to the full height 
of his powers and call his soul his own. And we believe that 
it has been the world’s failure to create such a framework 
which has twice led to war in our time. This at least is 
certain: if we do not find the common ground on which to 
build this time, we shall not have deserved victory. 

Any new international authority that we may agree to set 
up can only succeed if it is backed by sufficient strength. 

It will not be enough for one country, or even two, to 
display the qualities necessary to protect the peace. The 
work will take all that America and Britain, Russia and 
China, and the United Nations can offer. 

Your country is justly proud of the wide vision and the 
boldness and youthful vigor with which it thinks and acts. 


You will not find my countrymen bound by any narrower 
horizon. 

In the common performance of this task you will find 
the peoples of our Commonwealth—for I am sure that in 
this I speak for them all—full and worthy partners. You 
will find in them a toughness, a resolution, an unsuspected 
fund of energy, a vitality of spirit, such as have more than 
once surprised the world. 

Our joint task will be hard. But, for our part, we are 
proud of the company with which we march. No one flag, 
no one government, no one language unite the peoples of 
our great alliance. We have one passport, freedom; one 
objective, victory, total and unmistakable; and one purpose, 
a just and lasting peace. 


Science and Society in the Post-War World 


INTERCHANGE OF IDEAS AND DISCOVERIES NECESSARY 
By JAMES BRYANT CONANT, President, Harvard University 


Delivered at the Annual Dinner of the New York Academy of Public Education on the occasion of receiving the award 


of the Academy's Medal for Services to Education, Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, February 18, 1943 


HARDLY need to tell you how deeply I appreciate 

the honor which your Academy has conferred upon 

me tonight. ‘To be the recipient of your medal is a 
high distinction in the educational world and I am keenly 
conscious of the compliment you have paid me in awarding 
it to one who is not a resident of your own great state. 

I value highly as well the privilege of addressing so rep- 
resentative a gathering of the New York educational fra- 
ternity. Yet I must confess that I approach this part of the 
evening's program with a certain diffidence. Chancellor 
Chase first suggested that I play the role of prophet and peer 
into the future to tell you of a changed world,—the result of 
new advances in science after the war is won. Such an assign- 
ment was far too high a hurdle for my talents. I am 
neither the seventh son of a seventh son, nor do I include 
among my paraphernalia a crystal ball. Therefore, I made 
the counter suggestion of the topic “Science and Society in 
the Post-War World.” And now that I come to speak on 
this subject, I realize that I jumped from the frying pan 
into the fire. For while the first topic would have required 
| seer, my present ambitious title requires a truly Aristotelian 
vision. (And I am inclined to place the blame for my mis- 
fortune on the Olympian atmosphere of Washington, D. C. 
in which Chancellor Chase and I happened to confer about 
this evening's meeting. ) 

But a more potent cause of my embarrassment tonight 
arises from the fact that I speak both as a scientist and as a 
college president. My subject is primarily scientific, yet I 
face a distinguished audience of educators. Now if I fail 
to speak in praise of science, I shall call down upon my head 
the wrath of many a scientific colleague. If I fail to give 
a balanced picture of the role of both scientific and non- 
scientific disciplines in the United States of tomorrow,— 
if, for example, | should appear to extol chemistry and con- 
demn history,—I know full well the harsh verdict of this 
jury of educational peers! 

Yet, like many of the troubles which from time to time 
arise to plague those of us who are concerned with adminis- 
tration, how foolish is the whole idea of a dichotomy be- 
tween science and the liberal arts. How unfortunate it is 
that for generations there have been those on every campus 
who wished to place the natural sciences and the humanities 


at antithetical poles. In recent years the old quarrels have 
tended to disappear, but now the war threatens to stir up 
the smouldering embers of a feud that should have died at 
least fifty years ago. Of course, the present necessary em- 
phasis on scientific and technical training in preparation for 
war distorts completely our educational picture. Yet I can- 
not believe that in the post-war world the proper balance 
will fail to be restored. The challenge which lies before us 
as educators is not to adjudicate an issue as to which of two 
branches of learning shall stand at the top of the academic 
hierarchy. Our challenge is to find the ways of combining 
the study of both man and nature for the maintenance of 
the ideals of freedom on this continent for the generations 
yet to come. 

This war is primarily a battle for freedom. In this battle 
applied science is a priceless weapon. For the moment, the 
engineers and physicists can make through their professions 
a special and invaluable contribution to the national effort. 
After the war is over, we as a nation shall also need the 
services of the applied sciences—not for war but to improve 
the arts of peace. But in that task if the scientist serves 
alone he fails. Technological advances based on the dis- 
coveries of science will be as essential in the future as in the 
past to provide the basis for the continuing growth of our 
modern civilization. Through many advances gained by 
science we may hope that as never before man may be free— 
free from want. But science alone, untempered by other 
knowledge, can lead not to freedom but to slavery. This 
the totalitarian countries have demonstrated beyond doubt 
or question. Therefore, at the root of the relation between 
science and society in the post-war world must lie a proper 
educational concept of the interconnection of our new scien- 
tific knowledge and our older humanistic studies. Teachers 
of the social sciences and the humanities can hardly relate 
their teaching to the present if they are ignorant of one of 
the forces which has reshaped our world. Those skilled in 
the natural sciences and their application, on the other hand, 
must be so educated as to understand not only how inani- 
mate materials can be shaped to human usage, but how men 
and women can work together for the maintenance of a 
nation that is truly free. 

It is not only the false antithesis between science and 
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human values which we must hope to overcome; we must 
likewise have a clearer understanding of the past relations 
between economic and political forces and the technological 
changes of the last century. Not long ago a distinguished 
philosopher stated that ‘“‘by and large, the economic changes 
of recent centuries have been parasitic upon the advances 
made in natural science.” I humbly suggest that he chose 
the wrong biological metaphor. If we view the history of 
science in relation to the history of society, we are led to 
characterize the relation of industry to pure science by the 
word “symbiosis,” which means living together, not by the 
word “parasitism,” which implies a host and a devouring 
parasite. I trust I am not insulting either your intelligence 
or your scientific training by reminding you that the com- 
mon lichens on the rocks afford an example of symbiosis. 
A colorless plant akin to a fungus lives together with a 
minute green unicellular organism, an alga. The green 
plant manufactures the food for both by photosynthesis from 
the air; the colorless plant lives on this ultimate source of 
energy but, thanks to its tough tissue, protects and stabilizes 
the manufacturing unit. Without both you do not have 
a lichen. Which is more important, the fungus or the uni- 
cellular green organism? A meaningless question, if you 
will. But if you were either an alga or a fungus, you would 
feel differently about it. And from the implications of this 
fact arises perhaps the major problem in successfully operat- 
ing a human order. 

As a pure observer you can regard the vegetable world, 
at least, without prejudice and emotion. But when we come 
to the animal world, particularly the world of human activi- 
ties, how different is the story. Which has been more im- 
portant, the industrialist or the scientist? If this question 
were suddenly put to businessmen or scientists, I would be 
willing to wager almost all would answer promptly. Very 
few would reply that the question had no meaning. It is a 
crucial point in analyzing the affairs of men that only by an 
extreme effort of the will can we judge a human situation 
without prejudice or emotion. And this is as much a fact 
as those regularities of inanimate nature with which we deal 
with confidence in our laboratories. 

Perhaps you will grant me that the connection between 
industry and science is one of symbiosis. Still you may feel 
that the relationship is one-sided. If you are academic- 
minded you may argue that while pure science has affected 
industry to a great degree, the influence of. industry on 
science has been almost negligible. 

Let me give one example to combat this view,—a view, 
I would remind you, that has had wide circulation. Let me 
cite one way in which the development of science has been 
conditioned by advances in technology. ‘Take the history 
of that awe-inspiring branch of physics known as thermody- 
namics. It is just about a hundred years ago, namely, in 
the 1840’s, that Joule performed his famous experiments on 
the mechanical equivalent of heat. He was not alone in 
these inquiries. Many others at the same time wrestled with 
similar problems. Joule’s biographer has an explanation for 
this sudden interest in one branch of physics. “To the loco- 
motive,” he writes, “must be attributed the birth of that 
philosophical interest respecting heat and work which imme- 
diately followed its general introduction. The locomotive 
is obtrusive, it will be seen; by 1842 locomotives had ob- 
truded themselves well over Europe, demanding attention 
even of philosophers who had previously studied nothing 
lower than the planets.” In this interpretation Joule’s 
biographer illustrates a fundamental point. Here we see 
the conditioning of the development of even theoretical 
physics by current technological inventions. Here is another 
essential element in the interrelation of science and society. 


So much for the interconnections through the path of 
industry. Now look for a moment, if you will, at another 
equally important aspect of this complex web of inter-rela- 
tionships. Consider the effect on science of the form of 
society in which the scientist lives. Consider the influence 
of the type of political and social organization of a nation 
in which science is developing. Scientists often fail to 
realize the debt that both science and industry owe to that 
movement which gave us our present degree of personal 
freedom. They fail to appreciate, perhaps, how much we 
owe to the release of human energies,—a release made possi- 
ble by the growth of free institutions in every Western 
nation. Since the fifteenth century three major concurrent 
developments in human society have gone hand in hand. 
These have been the rise of modern industrialism, the de- 
velopment of science, and the evolution of free institutions. 
There are a multitude of striking interconnections between 
these three paths of development of the western race,— 
industry, science and liberalism. Without science neither 
a business civilization as we know it, nor the nineteenth 
century social philosophy of liberalism could have come to 
pass. And, conversely, without liberalism science could not 
have blossomed and endured. 

Now, it is my thesis that in one respect the future will be 
like the past. If we are to have a free society on this conti- 
nent we must continue to have advanced in the fundamental 
sciences, and these advances in turn can take place only if 
man is free. The symbiosis must continue if this nation 
is to prosper. It matters little whether we argue for per- 
sonal liberty so that science and other activities of the crea- 
tive human mind will prosper, or whether we argue that 
only through a nourishing of such activities can we have 
continued freedom in this land. Only let no man who 
admires science or extols new industrial techniques look with 
favor on any abridgment of human liberty unless he wishes 
to encourage forces which will eventually destroy those 
things he values most. Likewise, let no one primarily con- 
cerned with the freedom of individuals attempt to check 
scientific progress unless he wishes to eliminate a vital part 
of the chain on which depends his most cherished aspirations. 

If I were addressing engineers and scientists tonight, | 
would urge that as they value the future of their own enthu- 
siasms they must be concerned with the social and political 
problems of tomorrow. For unless these problems can be 
solved, liberty will go. If I were addressing tonight only 
social scientists concerned with planning the post-war world, 
I would urge that they provide for a flourishing condition 
of research and development of new inventions. For I would 
say, without the products of such research, their post-war 
world cannot meet the conditions of survival. In short, in 
the post-war world a free society will require technologica! 
and scientific progress; research and development in turn 
will require a free society. Such is the essence of my argu- 
ment,—of the small segment which I have carved out of m) 
larger title to discuss with you tonight. 

It is not for me to attempt here to suggest the way in 
which our industrial society must be organized to insur 
the maximum distribution of the goods we can now so 
readily manufacture. Though unless we have a prope! 
distribution, our freedom will not long endure. Nor is this 
the time and place to discuss the difficult problems of arrang- 
ing for a peaceful international order. Though a successful 
sciution of these problems is likewise a prerequisite for the 
maintenance of our liberty. We cannot maintain a free 
society in a world in which we must face the terrible and 
‘iisrupting burdens of modern war once every generation. 

I am going to confine myself tonight to a discussion of the 
conditions which I believe must be met if scientific research 
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and the developments based on research are to prosper in 
the United States in the post-war world. 

In the first place, if scientific work is to prosper we must 
recognize the prime significance of the exceptional man. Re- 
search and development of new scientific ideas is original 
work—a work in which only a few have the talent to be 
real leaders. Ten second-rate men are not a substitute for 
one first-class man. You cannot make up for lack of quality 
by increasing the quantity of scientific work. Therefore, it 
is of the first importance to provide a flexible organization 
for the research work of the nation. Those in each genera- 
tion who can “turn the unexpected corner” must be given 
an opportunity to use their special gifts. Andrew Carnegie, 
in founding the Institution which bears his name, stated that 
one of the two aims of the new research foundation should 
be ‘“To discover the exceptional man in every department of 
study, whenever and wherever found and enable 
him to make the work for which he seems specially designed, 
his life work.” I suggest this statement might stand as the 
first item in the aims of a country which wished to encourage 
science and engineering. 

The second proposition which I should inscribe on a char- 
ter of a nation’s scientific effort would be the necessity for 
scientific competition. In the days of peace we heard occa- 
sional laments about the duplication of scientific effort. That 
there was in certain areas reason for such lamentation we 
may perhaps admit. But few who worry on this score 
realize that unless a number of able teams of scientists are 
working in each major field, progress is almost certain to be 
slow. No single scientist is wise enough—not even the ex- 
ceptional man—to see all the implications in the new facts 
which are daily uncovered on the frontiers of science. No 
one group is able enough to explore adequately all the new 
paths that open. And scientists are human beings subject to 
the same motivations as the rest of men. The spirit of 
emulation is strong—the desire to be first in the race is 
there. If society is to benefit from the zest of the adventure, 
we must provide a proper environment for research. We 
must provide that many groups of able men will compete 
with each other,—compete to see who can contribute the 
most to the advancement of their chosen field. 

The third proposition relates to the fact that in almost 
all fields of the natural sciences the day of the lone worker 
with scanty equipment has long since passed. In physics, in 
chemistry, in biology, in medicine, in all the branches of the 
applied sciences we must have groups of men well supplied 
with laboratories and equipment. The sums of money in- 
volved are large. In the 1950’s they will be larger still. It 
follows from this fact that the exceptional men who are the 
leaders of the competing teams must have adequate resources. 

How is all this to be arranged? In part the answer turns 
on social, political and economic factors which lie beyond 
the province of my remarks. It does seem clear, however, 
that certain prerequisites can be outlined,—assuming, that is, 
that we desire a maximum development of the natural 
sciences and a maximum application of their results to the 
production of those things which civilization can employ. 

At the base is a truly universal system of education which 
enables the gifted boy or girl to complete the long process 
of scientific education without regard to the accidents of 
geography or birth. Then there must be in every field at 
least several equally strong and able groups of scientists or 
development engineers. For in no field should one organiza- 
tion be allowed to dominate the research or development 
activities, be that organization a government agency, a com- 
mercial company, or a research institute. The competing 
groups should be small enough to be flexible, but large enough 


to be powerful. And their organization should be such that 
young men can operate effectively while they are still young. 
The dead hand of the past must not dominate the scene. 
Ideally, one would like to see each research group dissipated 
at least every twenty years and a new one under a new 
frame of reference take its place. For one of the urgent 
problems is to keep a continuing flow of well-trained, tal- 
ented youth from our universities and technical schools into 
organizations where they can rapidly show their worth. 
Tradition and continuity are of the utmost importance in 
many affairs of man, but not in the field of research or the 
development of new industrial methods or machines. We 
all admire Russia today not only for her incredible courage 
and fighting spirit, but because of her success in applied 
science and technology. But I suggest that we must remem- 
ber one of the key factors contributing to that success is that 
throughout Russia every part of her organization of science 
and technology is new and almost without exception manned 
by young men and women. 

There is a great deal of talk about the proper organiza- 
tion of a research institute, or a research laboratory, or a 
development division of an industry. Undoubtedly there 
are types of organizations which are better than others. But 
give me the worst organization and let me build it afresh 
with young men and I would guarantee that it will soon 
outstrip a better organized group grown old in service and 
touched by the paralysis of age. 

Competing groups of exceptional men, always flexible and 
mobile so that those outstanding in each generation can rise 
quickly to the top—that is the ideal arrangement for pure or 
applied science. One thing more is required. There must 
be an interchange of ideas and new discoveries. The inter- 
change must be rapid enough to allow the work of one group 
to influence the other, but not under conditions which pre- 
vent the organizations from having the satisfaction of seeing 
the fruits of their creative efforts. Here we come to one of 
the most difficult and complicated problems of modern science 
and industry. In pure science publication in learned journals 
provides the medium of exchange. For industry the patent 
system was established with the same end in view. ‘The 
aim is to provide the inventor with a monopoly for a definite 
period of years in exchange for having “told the world” the 
facts about his invention. The pure scientist needs no such 
protection. There is little fear that his continued activities 
will be jeopardized if others rush into the field. (Though 
there is an unwritten code of ethics which frowns on ex- 
ploiting another’s scientific work.) 

With applied science the case is otherwise. Large sums 
are required for the development of an idea or discovery. 
No one will risk the capital necessary for this development 
work (the equivalent of research in the applied field) unless 
he is assured that a commercial rival will not enjoy the 
financial benefits which come from this investment. Either 
secrecy or patents, protect those who put up money for 
applied research and the attendant developmental work. 
There is little doubt that of the two recourse to patents 
is far better, for then before long the information can be 
freely given to the scientific world by the publication of the 
patent. 

If free private enterprise is to be abolished, then, of course, 
the whole situation changes and patents have no meaning. 
But I am assuming that it is our aim to continue a system 
of free enterprise. For this purpose undoubtedly certain 
changes in the patent laws may be desirable. It is not a 
simple matter to devise a system which will operate in a 
world bristling with new inventions and discoveries and 
where interconnections between patents are of the utmost 
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importance to the development of an art which may be in 
turn of great importance to the general welfare. Is not the 
whole problem of the American system of free enterprise to 
make it really free? But a discussion of this problem again 
would take me too far tonight. Let me repeat that if only 
one powerful group is operating in a field, whether this 
group be a government organization or a private laboratory, 
we do not have satisfactory conditions for the development 
of science or technology. 

And now in conclusion just a word about scientific plan- 
ning. Some observers, deeply impressed by the mobilization 
of science for the war, have suggested that recognized leaders 
in the sciences must be willing to promote a research pro- 
gram for the national welfare, as determined by effective 
and realistic national planning. I wonder. The vision of a 
scientific general staff floats before my eyes. For the specific 
end of war such a scientific staff might try to function. 
Yet even in dealing with the comparatively simple technical 
objectives in time of war, few realize how great are the 
difficulties of planning. And the goal is never clear-cut in 
times of peace. Let the advocates of scientific planning 
transplant themselves backward in history, decade by decade, 
in the last one hundred years and see if they could have 
planned the future. It is the essence of research that one is 
dealing with an unknown world. 

Of course, everyone recognizes that in certain types of 
scientific work—public health, for one example; the develop- 
ment of improvements in agricultural techniques for another 
—a concerted attack on a problem by several agencies may 
be most fruitful. No one would want to discourage scien- 
tific cooperation in any field. Meetings, conferences,—yes, 
even committees—play a useful part in the progress of our 
knowledge. 

My discussions this evening have been primarily related 
to research in physics and chemistry and its application 
through engineering to the industrial arts of peace. When 
we turn to applied biology, medicine, agriculture, forestry, 
the conditions are somewhat different. The relations to 
industry and to patents, for example, take on new forms. 
In these fields there is more need both for governmental 
bureaus—as witness our agricultural experiment stations— 


and more opportunity for a cooperative mapping of pro- 
grams by several groups. ‘The basic conditions of healthy 
research are, however, to my mind consistent. Obvious ex- 
plorations can be carried out by a mass attack executed under 
orders from a coordinating committee; but the really new 
discoveries, the really epochal inventions will rarely come 
that way. 

To sum up, I recommend to all who look with favor on 
post-war planning, one master plan for research which has 
five features: (1) Provide an educational system which 
offers real equality of opportunity. (2) Find the exceptional 
men among those given this opportunity while they are still 
in training. (3) Give these men every advantage and facility 
in the way of machines and helping hands. (4) Be certain 
that there are many rival and independent groups competing 
for scientific and technical achievement, and that no group 
can long perpetuate itself. And finally, (5) Beware in times 
of peace of coordinating agencies with dictatorial powers,— 
of ideas of a peacetime scientific general staff. 

I hope that in what I have said this evening I have made 
evident my convictions that underlying effective scientific 
progress are the ideals of a free society. I should like also 


to make it clear that I do not believe we can have a free , 
society on this continent by trying to return to the past. © 
Is not our hope, rather, to provide new adjustments in our — 
social and economic framework to meet the conditions of a_ 


changed and mechanized world to the end that we may con- 
tinue free? Is it too much to expect that we can maintain 


at one and the same time free enterprise and mobility within — 
our social structure,—a condition under which no vested © 
interest of governmental clique nor private group will sur- — 


vive for long? 
I believe the symbiosis of science, industry and those who 
work for freedom will prosper and endure. 


To forward such ideals is surely the duty and the priv- ~ 
I urge you then to set — 
your eyes ahead—ahead to the time when our institutions © 


ilege of our schools and colleges. 


may return to the teaching of the arts, the letters, and the 


sciences with a full understanding of their interrelations © 


and their social implications for the days of peace to come. 


Avoiding Post-War Disputes 


EUROPEAN JEALOUSIES MUST BE SETTLED 


By JAMES W. GERARD, Diplomat and Lawyer 
Delivered over WINS, March 21, 1943 


have suggested consultations by the United Nations 

as to the problems of peace after the war. Smack- 
ing a little of dividing the tiger’s skin before he is caught, 
and containing the germs of disagreement among the Allies, 
the plan nevertheless has won a certain measure of popular 
support. I hope, however, that the lines laid down before 
any such conference takes place are broad and not too de- 
tailed, otherwise disputes are sure to arise. 

If and when such a conference meets, it seems to me that 
the first thing to do is to delimit the territories of the 
world after the war, always supposing the United Nations 
win a complete victory. That is where Russia will be heard 
from. The Russians will want at least the borders of Czarist 
Russia. Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, little new nations, 
were carved out of the old Russian Empire after the last 
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war and it is not unreasonable on the part of the Russians 
to ask their return. Any part of Poland, however, presents 
a very difficult question, Perhaps the Russians will ask for 
an eastern slice of Poland, Poland to be compensated by 
territory taken from the east side of Germany. Posen the 
old capital of Poland was with a large section of territory 
German by boundary but Polish by tradition and feeling. 

The question of the Far East is simple. All of the terri- 
tories taken from China at any time by Japan must be re- 
stored to China, and the other lands of the Far East, such 
as the Philippines and so forth, must return to their pre-war 
status. 

Perhaps there will be great exchanges and transfers of 
population. After the last war hundreds of thousands of 
Greeks were transplanted from Turkish territory to Greece 
and hundred of thousands of Turks from Greek territory to 
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Turkey. This work was superintended by our own Henry 
Morgenthau, father of our Secretary of the Treasury, who 
performed this difficult task with great skill, tact and success. 

Nothing can be more productive of future war than an 
attempt to divide Europe as was done after the last war 
when theorists and professors gathered in Versailles while 
their wives in Paris were fighting for government auto- 
mobiles to go shopping. The professors enjoyed themselves 
hugely by putting a farmer’s house in one nation and his 
farm in another, a mine in one country and the workmen’s 
houses in another and so forth. 

After all, as 1 have said, this principle of self-determina- 
tion, in itself, leads to the utmost confusion and it will be 
better to return, as far as possible, except as to Germany, 
to the old borders of Europe before the war. 

The second problem is that of Germany and I again 
repeat that a great force of Russians, Chinese, British and 
Americans must be maintained to keep Germany from 
again disturbing the peace of the world. 

After the last war there was too much ridiculous jealousy. 
lor instance, after we had entered the war and won, and | 
take Hindenburg, who ought to know, as my authority, 
the British suddenly became jealous and suspicious of the 
United States because we had created a great Navy, and at 
the Washington conference demanded that we destroy some 
of our best new ships while on their part they nobly tore 
up a few blueprints. There must be none of that feeling 
after this war, and I sincerely believe that that sort of 
international jealousy is a thing of the past in the Britain 
ot today. 

for years we had viewed, without alarm, a great British 
fleet patroling the sea and the British after this war should 
not be thrown into a fever of jealousy and suspicion if 
they find a great American Navy patroling the seas for the 
protection of the peace of the world and American merchant 
ships carrying American goods in an endeavor on the 
part of our manufacturers and working men to win some 
of the carrying trade. 

Last Tuesday I read in the New York Times that Amer- 
ican manufacturers complained that their goods were dis- 
criminated against in India and that certain materials 
needed in India are to be supplied solely from the United 
Kingdom. Matters of this kind are not conducive to good 
understanding between nations. 

In the fixing of political boundaries there is one point 
in which we and all the Americas are vitally interested. 
As a small return for the freeing of France, Dakar should 
be given to the nations of the Western Hemisphere so that 
there can be no threat in the future of the invasion of the 
Americas by any nation from that point of vantage. 

But even before the fixing of national boundaries and 
the establishment of a force to keep the peace must come 
the question of aid to the starving and the sick of Europe. 
The conquered nations, the Jews must be helped first and 
I suppose that something will have to be done for the 
Germans, but let the Argentines attend to them. The rich 
of Argentina have favored the Axis and have refused to 
join the United Nations of the Americas. Let them send 
their grain to the Nazis, that should not be a burden im- 
posed on the people of the United States. 

Perhaps the next question after the helping of the sick 
and starving, after the fixing of national boundaries and 
the setting up of the International Army of Peace, will be, 
“What Shall Be Done with the War Criminals?” There 
must be orderly trials. At these trials the judges will be 
hampered by the fact that necessary witnesses have been 
murdered so the evidence to be submitted will be largely 
circumstantial. 


It is said that the Nazi leaders have salted down great 
sums in neutral countries. These sums they must disgorge 
for the benefit of the despoiled and the plundered. 

After the last war I was for the League of Nations hook, 
line and sinker, but I was soon disgusted by the conduct 
of the conquering nations. For instance, it was arranged that 
there should be a vote by the inhabitants to decide whether 
part of Silesia, the southeast finger of Germany, should 
remain German or go to Poland. The population voted to 
remain German but nevertheless the League of Nations 
handed over this territory to Poland, something which, as 
I wrote at the time, would create as great a feeling of in- 
justice in Germany as did in France the cession of Alsace 
Lorraine to Germany after the War of 1870. 

Then Italy bombed Greek Corfu instead of submitting 
to the League, and England said that the question of her 
relations with Egypt were her problems and not one for 
the League. So all in all, I decided that the nations of 
Europe were at their old game and that the League would 
fail. 

It is a matter of regret that the five thousand young 
Frenchmen who are holding out in the mountains of High 
Savoy in France, to the south of Switzerland, have been en- 
couraged by the dropping of food and arms. They will 
undoubtedly be wiped out or enslaved by the Nazis. At 
the present time and in the future they, even as workers 
in Germany, could have been most useful when the in- 
vasion of the continent finally takes place. 

Returning to the idea of a pre-peace conference to go 
into the questions of tariffs and riciprocal trade agreements 
at present would be to court disappointments, disputes and 
confusion. 

It is fortunate at this time when the income tax collector 
stalks the land that so many of our people have been thrifty 
and saving in the past years and can contribute from in- 
comes derived from the coupons on bonds, dividends on 
stocks and the interest on mortgages, loans and bank ac- 
counts and the rents of real estate. Were this not so the 
whole burden among individuals would fall on the farmers 
and wage earners of our country. 

Back in 1920 I tried to run for President in a small way. 
In the Demoncratic Convention at San Francisco in that 
year I had the votes of South Dakota and Montana, repre- 
senting a great territory in area, but a very small number of 
delegates. 

Going over old clippings a few days ago I found a state- 
ment issued by me at that time which does not read so 
badly today. Part of it reads as follows: 

“IT do not believe in cure-alls or catch phrases. A 
paramount issue should be based on a paramount need. 
To my mind, the paramount need is the ending of gov-. 
ernment extravagance and the reduction of taxes. Nor- 
mal, sane business conditions should be restored, our 
foreign trade encouraged and American citizens pro- 
tected in all countries. The government should give up 
much of the private business it now carries on and should 
confine its business activities to devising means for cut- 
ting out the middleman, thus giving the farmer more 
for his products which will cost the consumer less. 

Men cannot be made to work by threatening them with 
jail or by governing the country industrially by injunc- 
tion. The trade unions have come to stay. You cannot 
expect the workers to abandon the unions, but the mo- 
ment the unions or any other organizations seek to usurp 
the functions of the government or to put themselves 
above the government, they must be put down with a 
hand of steel.” 


Not so out of date today. 
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The Capital Levy and the Colleges 


TAX PROGRAM SHOULD BE REALISTIC AND FEARLESS 


By EVERETT NEEDHAM CASE, President, Colgate University 
Delivered before the Executives Club of Chicago, March 5, 1943 


EARLY three years ago I was discussing the war in 
Europe with a cautious and conscientious Yankee 
whom I had not seen for some time. Naturally, our 

conversation turned upon the war which many Americans 
still liked to think of, you will remember, as the European 
and even as the “phoney” war. Both of us happened to 
regard it more seriously, but the soberness of my friend took 
a quaint and rather old-fashioned turn. He saw in the war 
a challenge to us so grave that, as he put it, we could not 
hope to meet it out of income; we would have to “dip into 
principal.” 

Though the turn of thought and phrase was distinctly 
nineteenth century, his analysis was sound and even pro- 
phetic. The challenge we sought first to dodge and next to 
meet by production alone was driven home by the fact of 
Pearl Harbor. Now in 1943 it has become the central core 
of our existence as individuals and as a people. Any vague 
notion, however we might phrase it, that the war could be 
fought, so to speak, out of income and without “dipping into 
principal” has by this time been pretty effectively shattered. 
We no longer think of principal, however—or capital, if you 
please—merely in the nineteenth-century-Yankee sense of 
the term. 

What is our capital as a people? Certainly it is not the 
mere amassing of fortunes by a few multimillionaires or a 
handful of large corporations. Basically it is something far 
broader and more valuable than that. It consists first of all 
of our human resources: our manpower, skilled and un- 
skilled; our organizing abilities; our human potentialities. 
Second, it includes our natural resources; our farm land, 
our minerals, our forests and water power. Third, it in- 
cludes our tools of production and distribution, highly 
developed yet still susceptible of vast improvement; still 
uneven and hard to keep in balance. It is only after reciting 
these basic factors that one comes at last to the fourth; 
namely, the accumulation of savings on which we draw to 
replace worn-out or obsolete machines, to expand old enter- 
prises and launch new ones. 

Now war is the natural enemy to all of these forms of 
capital. I am not speaking here of war and the so-called 
capitalist system; that is another and relatively superficial 
question. I speak of capital rather in terms of those basic 
resources, human and natural, without which no economic 
or social system can flourish. Insofar as a given system is 
antiquated or obsolete, war, to be sure, may destroy or dras- 
tically revise it. Total war, however, is no respecter of 
people or systems. It threatens all in proportion as they 
come within its orbit. It threatens them precisely because 
it shatters and destroys basic capital resources faster than 
they can be replenished. 

The Fabian socialist, you will remember, used to alarm 
or entertain us by recurrent proposals of a capital levy. 
Thanks to the war we have a capital levy now on a scale 
that the Fabians never dreamed of. In Europe and in Asia 
the war-gods have imposed it without discrimination on 
Nazis and Communists, on slave states and democracies, 
on militant and peace-loving peoples. Human beings have 
been slaughtered by the millions; other millions have been 


maimed in mind and body. Land by the millions of acres 
has been scorched or soured; minerals have been taken from 
the earth and destroyed with prodigal disregard of the 
future. Factories and refineries, railroads, ships and planes 
have been bombed on a breath-taking scale. Our spiritual 
capital—the accumulated achievements of the human mind 
and the monuments to human aspiration—has likewise been 
ruthlessly attacked. Under these circumstances there is 
small wonder that capital in the narrow or monetary sense 
finds itself subject to destructive levies, too. 

Set beside the other levies war imposes on our distracted 
world, this restricted or monetary form of capital levy 
seems relatively ‘unimportant; and if we could consider it 
apart from the rest, it would in fact be unimportant. Its 


real importance is derivative, but that does not mean that we — 


can afford to dismiss it lightly. On the contrary, it is pre-~ 


cisely because current management of our monetary and 
economic resources so vitally affects our future ability to 
replenish our human and spiritual resources that it becomes 
a matter of grave public concern. Except perhaps to the 
cautious Yankee, putting one’s financial house in order can 


never be an end in itself. It is important only as a means © 
to other and more important human ends, and it is important © 


to America today for just these reasons. 


I say to America because our great natural and spiritual © 
resources, still removed as they are from the principal thea- © 
tres of war, constitute the greatest single power-house for * 


post-war reconstruction of which the world has any current 
knowledge. 


ment or cynical mismanagement—temptations which are 
present in the very scale of our present operations. To yield 
to those temptations would be to dissipate the world’s and 
our own great hope for the future. For what is that hope 
if not that we shall be able to replenish in time, and then 
safeguard, the physical and spiritual resources which the 
war is so dangerously depleting ? 

At best the race will be close and once again the oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities of victory will rest most heavily 
on America. If this time we are to mind our business and 
not neglect our larger obligations by failing to perceive that 
they are a part of our business, we would better lose no time 
in putting our house in order and keeping it that way. 

Of the job that confronts us, the development and safe- 
guarding of a sensible fiscal and financial policy is of itself 
only a small part. It is not so much a segment, however, as 
a base. To put one’s own financial house in order is to 
maintain or restore one’s self-respect. Implicit in the process 
is a recognition of obligations and a willingness to forego 
many gratifying pleasures, and it may be comforts, to meet 
them. So it is with us as a nation. 

Uncontrolled and uncontrollable inflation would constitute 
a fifth column here in America as dangerous as any in human 
experience. Now in the midst of the war the President’s 
words of a decade ago are no less true and even more perti- 
nent: “too many liberal governments have been wrecked on 


This power-house must be geared ever more § 
effectively to smash the forces that now challenge human | 
liberty and dignity and decency. The one thing we cannot | 
afford is to squander our resources through loose manage- | 
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the shoals of loose fiscal policy.” And when that happens, 
it is not merely fortunes and governments that are wrecked, 
but also human faith and human hopes. That is a kind of 
capital levy we cannot and dare not afford. 


Il. 


So much—possibly too much—for the setting of the prob- 
lem. Now let’s get down to cases. 

You know the problem as well as I do. It is so clear that 
not even the rationalizations and metaphysical jargon of our 
economic and political experts can really obscure it. In 1943 
we shall spend some $85 billions on war production and 
supply. At current prices the volume of civilian goods and 
services will hardly exceed $70 billions. The money income 
of the American people as a whole is expected to reach the 
all-time peak of $125 billions, or $55 billions in excess of the 
available supply of goods. Of this, personal taxes would 
absorb at current rates some $15 billions and savings—in- 
cluding the purchase of war bonds, insurance, cash deposits 
and reduction of debt—are counted on to absorb another 
$25 billions. Even so an excess purchasing power of at 
least $15 billions would still remain in the hands of the 
people which could easily be doubled by any substantial 
failure to save. It is this excess, of course, which constitutes 
the so-called inflationary gap, and since it is derived largely 
from the war effort, the use to which it is put becomes 
doubly a matter of public concern. 

Now when potential demand so far exceeds supply it 
upsets the balance. There are so many bidders competing 
for each article that prices are under pressure to go up. 
Normally this is the way in which the balance is restored ; 
as prices rise the pressure is relieved and a brake is finally 
applied upon excessive demand. One difficulty is that this 
makes for an uneven and hence unfair distribution of the 
limited supply. Another difficulty is that if the price rises 
become too drastic, panicky buying and hoarding may develop 
to a point where prices soar out of reach. It is to avert such 
dangers as these that we resort to price controls, imple- 
mented by the rationing of goods. 

Far from solving the problem, however, these devices alone 
are inadequate at best and at worst tend to conceal, or at 
least obscure, the need for other measures. ‘They are inade- 


quate because they have not reduced the pressures or in any 


sense restored the balance. Indeed by applying the lid too 
rigidly or too soon they may intensify the pressures they 
disguise. ‘These pressures will then seek other outlets, and 


’ since men can always be found who will do things for a 


price, black markets begin to rear their ugly heads. ‘Thus 
if we seriously mean to exercise control of prices, we would 
better not make our ceilings too low or too rigid, and we 
would better not trust to price controls alone. 

Aside from rising prices, there is only one other means of 
balancing the equation and that is by siphoning off the excess 
purchasing power. Resort to price controls does not make 
this siphoning process less necessary, but more. It makes 
it more necessary because insofar as price ceilings are effec- 
tive they remove or check the natural corrective of rising 
prices. 

That means that so far as this war is concerned we have 
only begun to tax. I do not suggest that every dollar of 
excess purchasing power must be siphoned off by new federal 
taxes. Some part at least would better go into savings, 
compulsory or otherwise, into contributions to the Red Cross, 
or even to the colleges. Some further upward adjustment 
of prices, moreover, seems to me imperative if current pres- 
sures are to become manageable, and if the damaging inequi- 
ties in our present productive setup are to be corrected. 


I refer in particular to the present inequality in the 
rewards and incentives of industry and agriculture. I do not 
pretend to be an expert on the intricacies of the farm problem 
here in the Middle West, much less that of the nation. I do 
know that the rewards and incentives enjoyed on the whole 
by industrial labor have been flagrantly denied to the farmers 
of the dairy country in which I live. Caught between ceil- 
ings on their product and an acute labor shortage, some 
three thousand farmers in the New York milk shed have 
sold or otherwise dispersed their herds within the past year. 
Small wonder. The individual dairy farmer has lately found 
himself dealing with big bureaucracy; and with all our talk 
of the virtues of planned economy, big bureaucracy is prob- 
ably the worst planning agency which could be devised. 
This is no indictment of the bureaucrats themselves, for it 
is natural for bureaucracy to look backward. Thus in the 
midst of war it may still be worrying about a peacetime 
surplus when every one else is concerned about an actual 
shortage. If this statement seems extravagant, I invite you 
to review the record of producers’ price regulation and pro- 
duction in the New York milk shed during the past two 
years. 

When all is said and done, however, we must put our 
principal reliance on new taxes, supplemented by the sale of 
war bonds. The problem is always one of balance, and it is 
only as this excess purchasing power is siphoned off and used 
to pay the cost of the war effort itself that prices can be 
controlled and corrective adjustments in certain prices safely 
undertaken. For the taxpayer it is not a pleasant prospect. 
It threatens a drastic readjustment in my own mode of liv- 
ing and that of my family. It will mean the same for you 
and for countless millions. Yet what are these adjustments 
compared to those that our armed forces are called upon to 
make? I say that the Administration and the Congress have 
grossly underestimated, if not the need for these further 
sacrifices, then certainly our willingness to make them. 

We would, to be sure, like reassurance on two points. 
One is that the funds taken from us shall be economically 
and expeditiously put to work to win the war. The other 
is that the incidence of taxation be basically fair, and that 
once this base is established the program be realistic in con- 
ception and fearless in execution. 

And what do these abstractions mean in fact? I have no 
readymade tax and fiscal program to offer. Nevertheless, 
it seems to me that the American people are perfectly capable 
of laying down and insisting upon certain basic specifications. 


1. The new tax program must be genuinely com- 
prehensive. We have long since passed the stage where 
any one economic group or type of tax can shoulder the 
whole burden. Soaking the rich may be pleasant, but 
there is a point at which it ceases to be profitable. With 
the possible exception of income from bonds—which is 
a subject in itself—income rates in the upper brackets 
already approach their maximum yield; besides, it is in 
the lower and middle brackets that the fight against 
inflation is going to be won or lost. This is a simple 
statement of fact. In this war, it is the incomes and 
purchasing power of our millions of industrial workers 
which have shown the most marked increase to date. 
In taking account of this fact and broadening the base 
of the income tax, Congress has already acted wisely 
and courageously. It will have to act wisely and 
courageously again and again if the surplus of purchas- 
ing power is to be drawn off. 

If we mean business, moreover, we can no longer 
choose between the income tax alone and some form of 
sales or purchase tax. The fact is that we must employ, 
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if we cannot embrace, all sorts of taxes. Personally, 
I would prefer to see our income and corporate tax 
structure supplemented in the first instance not by a 
flat sales tax, but by a tax on purchases so graduated 
as to increase the consumer cost not of necessities but 
of luxuries. Let us not, except as a last resort, tax 
staple foods and inexpensive clothing. A heavy tax, 
however, on fancy foods and expensive clothing, on 
jewelry and amusements, on tobacco and hard liquor, 
might yield substantial revenues and other less tangible 
but not less important benefits. 


I repeat: we must explore all reasonable channels of 
increasing government revenues amd siphoning off excess 
purchasing power if our new tax program is to be any- 
thing like adequate. The manpower shortage, more- 
over, suggests that taxation would better discourage 
production and consumption of non-essentials for the 
duration. 


2. The new tax program must be easy to understand 
and simple to compute. The broader the base, the more 
important this becomes if we are to know what is ex- 
pected of us. Reports of recent committee hearings 
infallibly remind the average citizen of some Never- 
Never Land, in which only the mathematician can find 
his way about. We are told first that we must pay as 
we go, but at the same time pay for where we have 
lately been. Then, since we can hardly do both at 
once, we are told that we shall have to pay half of last 
year’s tax or less depending on our income; or that our 
1942 tax will be spread over ten years, no doubt with 
interest compounded quarterly or semi-annually. We 
are told that the withholding tax is to apply only to 
incomes (I speak now wholly from memory and hence 
irresponsibly) exceeding $624.99 for a single man and 
$801.33 for a married man with additional allowances 
of $35.79 for each female child, $43.26 for each male 
child, and $61.47 for twins. The employer whose non- 
essential staff has already been drafted or translated 
into more essential work is then to withhold the monthly 
sum of $153.22 from A’s salary and $177.81 from B’s, 
after deducting in each instance subscriptions to war 
bonds, social security tax, victory tax and union dues. 
If the English were once a nation of shopkeepers, the 
war taxes promise to make America a nation of book- 
keepers. 

After all, there is a war on and we are pressed for 
time. By the end of 1943 we shall have 11 million 
men under arms. ‘They and their families must be 
supplied. There is simply not time for these elaborate 
computations. There is not time for the niceties of 
applying to our tax program Platonic maxims of dis- 
tributive justice. Give us rough justice, and we will 
not complain, if only our tax program is comprehensi- 
ble as well as comprehensive. 


3. The new tax program must be levied chiefly on 
current rather than past or future income. I have not 
studied the ramifications of the so-called Ruml plan, 
but if it will help us lick Rommel—as I believe it will— 
then I am for it. Certainly the principle is sound and 
simplifies the problem both of payment and collection 
where the great mass of the American people is con- 
cerned. Maybe we ought to be wise enough to save 
now to meet taxes due next year; the plain fact is that 
most of us do not, and if the time comes when our 
earnings fall off, we shan’t be able to pay taxes levied 
on the previous year’s earnings. Pay-as-you-go is basic, 
and I have every confidence in Congress’ ability to deal 


with any windfalls that may follow its adoption. In 
any event, such windfalls are accidental and non-re- 
current, and can have little effect on the success or 
failure of the war against inflation. 

4. The new tax rates must be flexible so that they 
may be adjusted up or down at short notice and with 
a minimum of confusion. If we are to fight inflation 
successfully and meet the Government’s changing need 
for war funds we must have rates that can be adjusted 
immediately the need is established. That is another 
great advantage of pay-as-you-go and of the suggested 
selective tax on purchases. 


In summing up, let me emphasize again the importance 
first of clarity and simplicity in the tax structure. A tax 
which is quickly computed is half collected, and understand- 
ing of the need increases capacity to pay. So, of course, does 
public confidence that funds so collected will not be wasted 
and will be used so effectively as to hasten victory of our 
arms and incidentally lay the specter of violent inflation. 
With such confidence the average citizen will cheerfully pay 
twice the tax he would otherwise pay with the utmost re- 
luctance. 

It boils down, I think, to this. Not only our incomes but 
our capital must be enlisted in the service of our country; 
when 11 million men are called to the colors it could not 
and should not be otherwise. We have the resources to do 
the job, and we must be prepared to use them without stint. 
The future, however, is still our greatest capital resource 
and that we must guard at all costs. The more heavily 
we draw on the past and on the present the more jealously 
we must guard that future. That is why in financing the 
war we must literally pay as we go, and do it by taxation 
to the limits of our capacity. Every dollar that is paid by 
borrowing, and especially through the creation of bank 
credit, is a limiting charge against the future, and a mort- 
gage on opportunity, which is still our greatest national 
resource. Let cur capital levies draw upon past and present 
as they will, but let us hold in trust that capacity to replenish 
our depleted resources which is the birthright of American 
youth. 

III 


Although in the rash moment when I ventured to give 
this still unborn address a name, I included the colleges, you 
will observe that I have so far scarcely mentioned them. 
The omission is not, I can assure you, because we have no 
problems. We have, but in that respect we only share the 
common lot. Our capital is composed of many things: of 
books and laboratory equipment, of buildings and endow- 
ment, of prestige and reputation, and last but not least, of 
human beings. The war subjects us then to various sorts of 
capital levy. Valued members of our faculties are called 
to the armed forces or to government service. Our student 
bodies are summoned in overwhelmingly greater numbers. 
Our endowment income suffers, and its principal value 
becomes subject to new hazards. For our scientific labora- 
tories, effective use is assured, but our libraries and our 
buildings and the skills of our highly trained faculties can 
be used, if at all, chiefly for various special forms of war 
training. 

We at Colgate invite such use and are proud of the fact 
that already more than six hundred Naval aviation cadets 
have been assigned to the College for training. We are 
proud, too, of our tentative selection by the Navy as one of 
the institutions at which the new V-12 college training pro- 
gram may be established. The more we can participate in 
the all-important war job, the greater the demands made 
upon us, the happier we shall be. 
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Of course, this conversion of the College into a war train- 
ing center places a heavy burden on faculty and administra- 
tion alike. New and unfamiliar subjects must be taught, 
new schedules adopted, vacations forgotten, but I have heard 
no complaint. Despite this heavy current load we must 
somehow contrive the means of keeping alive and even 
nourishing the vital spark of the liberal arts. True, the 
problems of the future will require skilled technicians. But 


they wi!l require above all men who are educated to under- 
stand the underlying problems of human relationships and 
effective human adjustment. 

We can survive the capital levies of the present so long 
as they do not foreclose the future. For, after all, it is with 
the future and with the young men whose opportunities we 
hold in trust that the colleges and universities of America 
must always be principally concerned in war and in peace. 


Our Frontier of Human Relationships 


SELFHOOD, CIVILIZATION, AND THE MACHINE 
By PAUL F. DOUGLASS, President, The American University, Washington, D. C. 
Delivered on the occasion of the 50th Anniversary of the Incorporation of the University, by Congress, February 24, 1943 


LL over our planet the peoples of the earth are meeting 
on alien soil. They join in contact and combat in 
African deserts, frozen wastelands, and the islands 

of the southern seas. ‘They pursue one another in the air, 
upon the waters, and beneath the oceans. Everywhere we 
see the evidences of the continuation of the problems of 
human relationships left unsolved by the precession of a 
generation of conferences which failed to establish institu- 
tional designs adequate for the life of man in our age of 
technology. 

While we meet in this convocation linguistic scholars are 
at work for the armed forces on this very campus, perfecting 
language instruction in many foreign tongues because our 
world can no longer exist as a Tower of Babel. Our men 
must speak the languages of the earth; earth must speak 
our language. It is true that our age deals in masses: mass 
markets, mass movements, mass impressions, mass participa- 
tions, mass killings, and mass civilian defenses. It is true 
that human beings today live together in patterns of social 
organization which make the human units as {functional a 
part of living as the bomb within the flying fortress. 

Within this functional society, however, selfhood and 
civilization struggle for survival in the environment of the 
machine. Our external world is dynamically technological ; 
our inner world is confronted with the task of establishing 
rational authority in the coordination of groups. The frontier 
of our age exists at the line where human relationships 
nurture civilization and selfhood and where an inner com- 
pulsion gives form to the apparatus of our day and turns 
it to the service of man and the realization of value. 

The American University was born at the close of an 
epoch. Its incorporation by Congress was coincident with 
the passing of the geographical frontier. It celebrates its 
golden jubilee on threshold years of a new frontier of 
human relationships. In 1893 Frederick Jackson Turner 
pronounced the passing of the geographical frontier as a 
factor in the development of American civilization. The 
perennial rebirth of primitive conditions on a continuously 
advancing frontier line, he said, had kept the nation in con- 
tinuous touch with the simplicity of primitive society. In 
the westward expansion the frontier was the outer edge of 
a wave of development of land by man. It was the “meet- 
ing point between savagery and civilization.” 

Professor Turner was careful to relate this historical cir- 
cumstance to the role of government. “When we lost our 
free lands and our isolation,” he pointed out, “we lost our 
immunity from the results of the mistakes, the waste, the 
inefficiency and the inexperience in our government. As the 
western settler began to face the problem of magnitude in 
areas he was occupying; as he began to adjust his life to the 


modern forces of capital and to complex productive processes ; 
as he began to see that, go where he would, the questions of 
credit and currency, of transportation and distribution in 
general conditioned his success, he sought relief by legisla- 
tion. He began to lose his primitive attitude of individual- 
ism; government began to look less like a necessary evil and 
more like an instrument for the perpetuation of his dem- 
ocratic ideals. In brief, the defense of the pioneer democrat 
began to shift from free land to legislation; from the ideal 
of the individual to the ideal of social control through 
regulation by law.” 

Substitute the national group for the individual pioneer; 
the machine for the virgin forest ; sovereignty for individual- 
ism ;—and you will have a definition of the order of develop- 
ment of our generation. 

Today the meeting point between savagery and civiliza- 
tion is the frontier where the rational organization of group 
relationships confronts mankind within the environment, not 
of the prairie and the mountain, but of the machine. 

Professor Turner buried the geographical frontier with due 
academic ceremony. Before the Twentieth Century arrived 
with its new problems and its new promises, the Supreme 
Court of the United States was articulating premises of 
social policy which dealt with the problems arising on the 
new frontier of group relationships. These decisions mark 
the legal passing of the geographical frontier and the coming 
of the new frontier of human organization on the margin 
of technological culture. 

Human relationships were in process of reorganization. 
Economic relationships now had technological rather than 
geographical foundations. Let us observe the legal process 
of transition. PROPERTY RIGHTS were given a new 
definition in terms of human relationships: The public has 
an interest in property which affects the community; such 
property may be controlled by the public for the common 
good. (Munn v. Illinois). Profits were given a ceiling. 
A fair return was positively related to the worth of the 
services rendered. (Smyth v. Ames). Private Property 
was subject to condemnation for public use whenever the 
public interest necessitates the taking. (Long Island Water 
Supply Co. v. City of Brooklyn). Protection of health and 
morals became as much a concern of the state as the protec- 
tion of life and property. (Holden v. Hardy). Economic 
behavior was subjected to control by the injunction. (In 
re Debs). The purity of foods, even oleomargarine, was of 
concern to government. (Plumley v. Massachusetts). In- 
deed just after The American University was founded Mr. 
Justice Harlan stated the proposition which was new in pre- 
cedent that “the constitution of the United States does not 
secure to anyone the privilege of defrauding the public.” The 
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legal spirit of the new century was expressed in a dissenting 
opinion of Mr. Justice Holmes when he said that “the 
Fourteenth Amendment does not enact Mr. Herbert Spen- 
cer’s Social Statics.” (Lochner v. New York). He then 
made a juristic comment which indicated the collapse of a 
common law rooted in precedent and applied to social change 
by ingenious legal fictions. Stepping forth from esoteric 
chambers, Mr. Justice Holmes explained that “general 
propositions do not decide concrete cases. ... The decision 
will depend on a judgment or intuition more subtle than 
any articulate major premise.” 

Here was notice that constitutional law had become the 
formulation of social policy. Before the beginning of this 
century the rudiments of a positive politics had been estab- 
lished in all fields except one. The regulation of incomes 
through the direct tax was delayed until the enactment of the 
Sixteenth Amendment. Such a tax, warned Mr. Justice 
Fuller, would “fritter away” one of the great land-marks 
defining the boundary line between the nation and the states 
and break down one of the bulwarks of private rights and 
private property. (Pollack v. Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Company). Upon the adoption of the amendment to the 
constitution the direct income tax became the instrument 
for balancing privileges with responsibilities and a weapon 
of economic equalitarianism. 

By the outbreak of the First World War positive politics 
had been firmly established as a device by which man could 
control his collective life and predict the consequences of his 
action. In the decade which preceded the Second World 
War this device of positive politics became the instrument 
of social action. By administrative order ceilings and cel- 
lars became common words in the American vocabulary. 
Varieties of insurance spread the hazards and risks of life 
over the whole social base. By its giving as well as by its 
taking, government reckoned the budgets of the families of 
the nation. 

Changes so reflected in the economic and social order 
were being motivated by a dynamic technology, the full 
import of which few consciously sensed. More major in- 
dustrial inventions were produced in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury than were produced in the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, Seven- 
teenth, and Eighteenth centuries combined. The effect of 
these technological innovations was not merely a change in 
the tempo of living; it was a complete transformation in the 
type, the quality, and the range of living. 


SEVEN DaTEs ARE WortHy OF NOTATION 

1882. 
station. 

1889. The opening of the first rayon factory. 

1892. The operation of the first gasoline motor vehicle 
in the United States. 

1895. The first public showing of a motion picture. 

1903. The first power-driven flight. 

1906. The invention of the three element vacuum tube. 

1909. The first commercial production of 
resins. 

Seven technological events in less than three decades pro- 
foundly disturbed the equilibrium of society. They ushered 
in the age of (1) power, (2) Mass Communication, 
(3) rapid transportation, and (4) chemical miracle. 


The opening of the first central electric generating 


synthetic 


TuHeE AGE oF Power 


The sudden abundance of cheap and available power 
effected a revolution more far-reaching than that which fol- 
lowed the discovery of fire toward the end of the palaeolithic 


age, the domestication of animals and the cultivation of plants 
in the early neolithic period, and the discovery of iron in 
the Twelfth Century. Men were enabled now to do more 
work, more easily in less time; but this transition from the 
era of animate, incarnate power to inanimate uncarnate 
power implied new folkways of life; and conscious engineer- 
ing techniques. The introduction of apparatus into society, 
even into the home, necessitated the reconstruction of the 
emotional attitudes of living. For twenty or fifty dollars 
a year a family could buy mechanical horsepower equivalent 
to ten or fifteen human slaves. Today the available horse- 
power in the United States is sufficient to give every family 
an equivalent of four hundred slaves. Every fourth family 
has an electric refrigerator; every third family has a vacuum 
cleaner; and almost every family has an automobile and a 
radio. While the founders of The American University 
were drafting the charter bill to be enacted by Congress, 
there was evidence of this transformation from animate to 
inanimate power. In 1891 the number of horse-drawn 
vehicles operated by the Capital Traction Company exceeded 
the number of cable cars fifteen to one. A year later the 
number of cable cars exceeded the number of horse cars 
sixteen to one. So rapidly was change coming upon society. 

This abundance of cheap and available power facilitated 
the perfection of the continuous automatic machine process 
equipped with automatic registering and control devices. As 
the machine took over the simplest and most monotonous 
of physical and mental labor, the resultant minute definition 
of highly specialized tasks eliminated pride in craftsmanship 
and indicated its rediscovery in pride in the total craftsman- 
ship of enterprise. 

Human effort itself was not long divorced from the func- 
tional mobilization of production. The necessity for reduc- 
ing unit production costs to open mass markets led Frederick 
Winslow Taylor to invent ways and means of harnessing the 
human labor force by scientific management to the pace and 
precision of the machine. 

Only now is our society in the process of developing habits 
of life which are relevant to the culture determined by the 
ubiquity of impersonal apparatus. A personality type in- 
digenous to technological culture is in process of definition, 
for the machine is an exacting master in its polytechnic 
educational requirements of those human beings who minister 
at its altar. The machine is relentless in its demands for 
human habits of precision, regularity, timing, coordination, 
cooperation, and functional organization. It is unyielding 
in its requirement for objectivity in action, impersonality in 
performance, neutrality in sentiment, stark efficiency whether 
in peace or war, and in accounting accuracy. Let a power 
line break and thousands of human beings are precipitated 
into helpless idleness; the home is hurled back to the prim- 
itive stages. So delicate, so intricate is the unity of our 
technological society. 


THE AGE oF Mass COMMUNICATION 


This age of electric power is also the age of mass com- 
munication. The agents of social communication indigenous 
to the power epoch are the radio and the motion picture. 
Until the invention of the telegraph and the telephone mes- 
sages were carried to man by man, except in so far as the 
use of the carrier pigeon, the beacon and the smoke signal 
were useful. Communication was tied to the physical trans- 
portation of the human being commissioned with the mes- 
sage. Broadcasting soon filled the ether with waves of com- 
munication, the cheapest, speediest, and most ubiquitous 
mode of communication ever achieved by mankind. The 
radio created new “publics” around novel programs and stars. 
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It established definable groups in our common life and 
created secondary groups of predictable morphology. 

The radio is now in the process of joining visual to au- 
ditory impression. The motion picture, the other agent of 
mass impression, has already joined auditory with visual im- 
pression. ‘The agencies of mass communication have de- 
veloped in the hands of the patent owners and equipment 
manufacturers on the one hand and the persons of humble 
origin, most of whom entered the “show business” in the 
days of the penny arcade and who have grown enormously 
wealthy as a result of their shrewd instincts for the exploita- 
tion of the popular appetites and the purveyance of what 
Milton Sills defined as “reverie-made-to-order-by-experts.” 
The radio and the motion picture within the memory of 
most of us have become the agents of mass communication 
to which the widest public devotes most time voluntarily 
with less effort than to any other agencies of social in- 
fluencing. 


Tue Ace or Mass TRANSPORTATION 


The motor vehicle and the airplane have given to us rapid 
mass transportation. They have extended the range of our 
social intercourse from the county courthouse which could 
be reached over dirt roads in the horse-and-buggy between 
chore times to planetary limits. Like the radio, the air- 
plane, has created new legal problems concerning the 
sovereign and property rights in the “air”; already the air 
is subject not only to national regulation but to international 
convention. 


Tue AGE oF CHEMICAL MIRACLE 


The magic three decades which gave us cheap and abun- 
dant uncarnate power, mass communication, and mass trans- 
portation also bequeathed to us the secret formulas of 
chemical miracle. The production of rayon whereby a piece 
of common cordwood is transformed into “silk” stockings 
is but an example of a single miracle which in producing 
synthetic substitutes for silk blurs the distinction of social 
classes and even threatens the empire of cotton. 

Each of the technological innovations which we have ob- 
served, resulted in gigantic new industries; the creation of 
new economic feudalism; the enhancement of the material 
standards of living of American families; and the creation 
of new public regulatory bodies. 


1887. The Interstate Commerce Commission, Trans- 
portation. 

1890. The Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 
bination. 

1914. The Federal Trade Commission. 
Economic Action. 

1920. The Federal 


energy. 


Economic Com- 
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Power Commission. — Electrical 
1927. The Federal Radio Commission. Communication. 
1938. The Civil Aeronautics Authority. Aviation. 


THe New Wor.p oF EpucaTIon 


The American University was conceived at the expiration 
of a geographic period. It was born on the threshold of the 
age of technology. The external framework of the mechan- 
ized and impersonal world necessitates the development of 
a soul expressed in the functional adjustments of groups. 
Selfhood and Civilization meet the Machine and Apparatus 
on the contemporary frontier. Cheap and abundant power, 
mass communication, mass transportation, and chemical 
miracle are now the texture of our society. From these raw 
materials we must construct institutional designs which will 


give meaning to man’s life. With these dominant factors 
education must now reckon; and it cannot reckon with them 
by adapting the mildewed educational folkways of mediaeval 
society through academic fictions to preparation for life in 
the environment of the impersonal machine. To give educa- 
tion the dimensions which the age requires and to equip a 
generation with the mental and spiritual abilities to meet our 
problems on the contemporary frontier demands that 
universities go both deeper and higher into the purpose and 
destiny of man. The world about us cries for an education 
with more fundamental undergirdings, more spiritual coher- 
ence, and more spontaneous responsibility. Our age is the 
age of human engineering. Technology forces education to 
reconsider its functions and its objectives just as it forces 
government to inquire whether its structure and bureau- 
cracies and ideologies are ample for the age. Wars are not 
anachronisms, they are object lessons in the inadequacies 
in the minds, and souls, and institutional designs of human 
beings. 

Civilization always locked in struggle with savagery but 
savagery does not triumph unless the spirit of man has failed 
him. I do not attribute the temporary collapse of civilization 
to the failure of the men of letters, as Mr. MacLeish does. 
I do not attribute the collapse to the failure of the Church. 
It is clear to me that education has failed—failed despite 
its endowments and its country clubs and its erudition. 
Education has failed to produce men of charcter in quantities 
sufficient to man our leaking dikes. It has failed to produce 
enough significant personalities which combine the virtues 
of expertness, realism, courage, faith, and sacrifice in proper 
balance sufficient to give us a redeeming leadership. Our 
war is proof enough of what man can expect when a positive 
politics is joined with an impersonal technology and located 
within the authority of men deficient in character. 

Archibald MacLeish sings: 

We do not ask for Truth now from John Adams. 
We do not ask for Tongues from Thomas Jefferson. 
We do not ask for Justice from Tom Paine. 

We ask for answers. 


THE Prosiem Is How Society Is To BE OrcANIZED 


A half century ago The American University was located 
to make its contribution to an answer. The problem which 
is now the paramount problem of our day is how society is 
to be organized; how human living is to be rationally coor- 
dinated. A positive politics operating within the framework 
of technology with planetary outreach will continue to give 
us more bureaucracy. We can be certain of that fact. No 
University is making a larger contribution to the intelligent 
and spiritual manning of these bureaus than our own. Their 
effective operation is a condition of service by government; 
their ineffective operation is a condition of enslavement by 
government. But education has larger problems. To these 
problems we propose to bring answers in the second half 
century of our institution. ‘These answers will not come 
easily. They will be found in the character of men; and 
this character will be the function of spiritual comradeship 
within the community of learning. 

Other generations have produced personality types and 
characteristic symbols for their time. Under the barbarian 
the decisive factor in society was force, the social form the 
horde, the pattern of relationship the chieftain and the tribes- 
man, the personality of society military, and the object of 
emulation the warrior. 

Under the Church the decisive factor in society was faith, 
the social form the parish represented in the symbols of the 
cathedral and the monastery, the pattern of relationship the 
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priest and the faithful, the personality of society spiritual, 
and the object of emulation the saint. 

Under feudalism the decisive factor in society was security, 
the social form the fief-vassalage, the pattern of relationship 
the Lord and the Peasant, the personality of society agrarian, 
and the object of emulation the Knight. 

Under the town the decisive factor in society was crafts- 
manship and trade, the social form the guild, the pattern of 
relationship that of master to apprentice, the personality of 
society commercial, and the objects of emulation the artisan 
and the merchant. ' 

Under science the decisive factor in society was research 
and predictable control, the social form was the laboratory, 
the pattern of relationship was that of man to matter, the 
personality of society secular, and the object of emulation 
the alchemist. 

Under enterprise the decisive factor in society was ledger 
surplus, the social form the corporation, the pattern or rela- 
tionship that of employer to employee, the personality of 
society economic, and the object of emulation the business- 
man. 

Under technology the decisive factor in society was the 
machine, the social form the economic entity, the pattern of 
relationship that of man to apparatus, the personality of 
society mechanical, and the object of emulation the engineer. 

Now planetary society advances to a new frontier. On 
that new rim of experience civilization and savagery now 
struggle. We do not now record what has happened in his- 
tory; we make history. 

In our age the decisive factor in society may be brother- 
hood; the social form may be global unity; the pattern of 
relationship may be that of comrade to comrade everywhere ; 
the personality of society may be community; and the object 
of emulation may be the human engineer, the administrator 
of group relationships. 

May be. 

But the power to make that may be the is comes to men 
from a source which is not human; which may be nurtured 
in a human society; but which must constantly be renewed 
at a source which is divine. The problem of our age is how 
society is to be organized; but this problem revolves within 
a large frame of reference. How is selfhood to be cultivated 
and with it civilization—in an age of power, mass com- 
munication, mass transportation, and chemical miracle? How 


are leaders to be clothed with spiritual powers substantial 
enough to direct technology to produce benefits and not dis- 
asters? How are habits of reasonableness and understanding 
to be made commonplace when the instrumentality of positive 
politics wedded to technology can make bureaucrats as easily 
dictators as the servants of their neighbors? How is the 
private self to exist in the public world? 

In the organization of society we must remember. that 
reliance upon institutions alone is enslavement; and that 
escape from institutions is anarchy. By what institutional 
designs is man to find meaning in his life? How are self- 
hood and civilization to be cultivated in the environment of 
the machine? How is the public world to be related to the 
private world? The public world is the world of mass 
impression, mass action; but the private world is the world 
of the soul, the self emerges from its private world and 
relates itself to other selves. It moves back and forth from 
the public world to the private world. In the one it per- 
forms its service; in the other it generates its power. 

It is fortunate for us as The American University today 
begins its second half century of corporate existence that the 
private self can betake itself to the presence of a God whose 
great commandment identifies devotion to the divine with 
service to man. Selfhood unfolds as the nature of civiliza- 
tion when man stands before God and places the ultimate 
allegiances of the soul beyond the secular concerns of the 
workaday world. 

In “The Eternal Road.” Franz Werfel has Jeremiah, the 
prophet, say to Zedekiah, the king, that the destiny of a 
people hangs upon his decision. 

“I have fought the battle with my spirit,” King Zedekiah 
exclaims. 

“Thou wilt subdue thee,” Jeremiah pleads so hopefully. 

After a long pause, King Zedekiah gives his answer. 

“Thy decision, O King!” Jeremiah cried. 

“I cannot subdue me,” comes the answer. 

Since Jacob was first called Israel man has struggled with 
himself in the presence of God. Inner victory or defeat has 
created civilization with selfhood and chaos with capitula- 
tion. 

Motivating compulsions come from within. Without 
seed-habits in things of the soul we shall not “sense the holy 
spirit of fellow-feeling,” nor shall we know “The very bond 
of peace.” 


Six Pillars of Peace 


CEMENT UNITY NOW WITH ORGANIZED WORLD COLLABORATION 


By JOHN FOSTER DULLES, Chairman of the Commission to Study the Bases of a Just and Durable Peace 
Delivered at a Luncheon Meeting of Financial, Labor, Religious and Educational Leaders, New York City, March 18, 1943 


you are making an essential contribution to the sound 

working of democracy. Significant proposals, such as 
those our Commission is making, need to be tested by the 
judgment of experienced and thoughtful citizens, repre- 
sentative of different viewpoints. Only if men and women 
such as you support what we propose, can we be assured 
of the success of our program. 

In 1940, the Federal Council of Churches voted to set 
up a Commission to study the bases of a just and durable 
peace. For over two years we have been at work. Until 
now we have primarily emphasized spiritual factors. We 
have urged upon the churches that they inculcate in men the 


| DEEPLY appreciate your being here. By your coming 


qualities that Christ taught. We have pointed out that 
Christ’s way was not to tell men what to do in relation to 
worldly matters, but to give them qualities of vision, of 
mind and of soul so that they would be enlightened and 
filled with a righteous faith. We have not sought, indeed 
we have opposed, the preaching from the pulpits of politics 
and economics. We have said to the churches, give us 
men and women possessed of Christian qualities, and then 
our citizenry can be counted on to take enlightened action. 

Our Commission is now entering upon a second phase 
of our task. We are about to address ourselves to the citi- 
zens of this country and say to them that, in our judgment, 
considerations of morality and enlightened self-interest com- 
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bine to» require this nation now to commit itself to a future 
of organized international collaboration. 

Why do we do this and why do we do it now? There 
are several answers to that question. 

In the first place, our Commission feels under a duty to 
respond to a tremendous demand upon us from citizens who 
seek guidance as to how to translate their faith into their 
acts as citizens. We cannot ignore that demand, nor do we 
want to do so. For faith will shrivel unless it is made man- 
ifest by works. We must try to help those many who turn 
to us and say: What shall we do? 

In the second place, our Commission feels under a duty 
to do for itself what it has urged upon others, namely, to 
seek to bring the Christian approach into our life as citizens. 
We do not pretend to speak with divine sanction nor is 
there anything exclusively Christian about our proposals. 
We do not want them preached from our pulpits. We are, 
to be sure, availing of church organizations as a way to 
reach millions of laymen. But we make clear that what we 
say is merely the practical proposal of a group which has 
some competence and which has tried to bring to the prob- 
lem the spiritual approach Christ taught. 

Our timing is due to the fact that we are deeply im- 
pressed by the critical nature of this hour. There are, of 
course, those who say: Let us get on with the war; when 
that is won it will be time enough to talk about the peace. 
‘To an extent, I agree with that viewpoint. It would be 
folly to divert our effort and imperil our unity by forcing 
debate on the details of hypothetical future problems. 

But there is a decision which must be made now, both 
from the standpoint of winning the war and winning 
the peace. That decision is: Will the American people now 
commit themselves to a future of organized international 
collaboration within the areas of demonstrated world in- 
terdependence? It is that decision which our proposals are 
designed to force, and it must be made now or the op- 
portunity for such collaboration will inevitably disappear 
and the world will be doomed to continuance of the war 
system. Indeed, unless it is made now, this war may be 
greatly prolonged and its outcome thrown into doubt. 

The last war was fought to victory and the peace was 
made on the assumption that this nation was committed to 
organized international collaboration. It was a profound 
and unforgettable shock when we rejected that collaboration 
and decided to go it alone. Will history repeat itself? That 
question raises a fundamental doubt, and until we con- 
clusively resolve it, it will plague us at every turn. Let me 
illustrate: 

To produce military aircraft most efficiently involves 
specialization between Britain and ourselves, Actually, 
we are concentrating on long-range craft and Britain on 
short-range craft. The latter have little peace-time value, 
and Britain is thus faced with a serious post-war disad- 
So much is this so that the British government 
is now being pressed to undertake immediate work to design 
civil aircraft for post-war use. Lord Cranborne said last 
week that while Britain preferred international collabora- 
tion “if other nations insist upon cut-throat competition, we 
are quite ready to enter the fray against them.” Is this help- 
ing to win the war? If not, where lies the responsibility ? 

Let us look at France. De Gaulle is one of the French 
Darlan was violently 
anti-British. If the post-war system is to be one of power 
politics, it is important to Britain that French leadership 
pass into friendly hands. We cannot, under such circum- 
stances, expect French affairs to be dealt with with a single 
eye on winning the war. 


Vantage. 


Our greatest problems will arise with the Soviet Union. 
Decisions may have to be made during the war in relation 
to Finland, the Baltic States and Poland. I see no hope 
that such decisions will be generally acceptable if they crush 
human beings and human aspirations between the millstones 
of power politics. The only hope lies in building a world 
order under which such treatment may not seem a permanent 
harsh necessity. 

Let us look to the East. In China there lies the unre- 
solved conflict between the so-called “Red-Army” faction 
and the Kuomintang faction with which the Soongs are 
primarily identified. As Japan weakens, that struggle may 
re-emerge and, if power politics are to be the order of 
the day, Russia and the U. S. each may seek to secure the 
supremacy of their particular friends. China may again 
be the victim of Western politics and peace in the Far East 
may be indefinitely postponed. 

What will be the position of Britain as between Russia 
and the United States? I was in Britain last summer and 
clearly sensed the dilemma in which she is placed. She would, 
I am sure, prefer a post-war system permitting close col- 
laboration with the United States. But she does not and 
cannot know whether the United States will elect that role. 
Thus she must keep open the possibility of seeking, through 
Russian alliance, a balance of power in Europe and the Far 
East. Such a policy may lead to a deterioration in Anglo- 
American relations. That would be a calamity. But Britain 
has no practicable alternative so long as our future policy is 
unpredictable and so long as important elements in this 
country seem attracted toward going it alone with a seven 
ocean Navy and strategic bases throughout the world. 

I attended, and was close to the center of, the Paris Peace 
Conference. Then the principal powers were nations with 
similar outlooks and similar standards. We belonged, as 
it were, to the same “club”. Furthermore, solutions were 
eased by the fact that it was universally assumed that there 
would be international organization with the United States 
a member. Even so, there developed many violent clashes 
which several times nearly broke up the Conference. 

Today the problems we face are infinitely more serious 
and, as between the four principal allies, there exist great 
gulfs formed by differences in outlook, ideology and ma- 
terial standards. Tremendously difficult and controversial 
problems will require decision while the war is still on and 
while we are still faced by formidable and resourceful 
enemies. Only the ignorant or the sentimentalists can be- 
lieve that the United Nations will automatically remain 
friends. It is sobering to recall that the Treaty of Versailles 
named five nations as the “Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers.” Of these, two—Great Britain and the United 
States—are now fighting two—Japan and Italy—with the 
fifth—France—divided in its collaboration. 

If the United Nations of this war are to continue to be 
united, the time to cement that unity is now and the only 
cement that may work is organized world collaboration. 
The United States cannot safely postpone showing its hand 
in that matter. It is basic to the solution of all the grave 
problems that will increasingly be thrust upon us. If the 
United Nations must deal with each other on the assumption 
that the future is to be a repetition of the past, with a 
world of anarchy and of power politics, then I doubt that 
even a unity of expediency can be preserved until victory 
and I know that any “peace” that ensues will be no more 
than a time for recuperating strength for another war. 

Our Commission has therefore determined to seek that the 
American people make clear their intention to work for 
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organized international collaboration within the critical 
areas of national interdependence. We have tried to state 
our proposals in a way which is both simple and significant. 
We say 

lst—There must be organized political collaboration, in 
the first instance as between the United Nations, with others 
to be subsequently included. We point out that within an 
over-all framework there can also be regional collaboration. 
This might, for example, apply to Europe and the Americas. 

2nd—Wherever, in the economic and financial field, in- 
terdependence is such that the acts of one nation may have 
acute international consequences, then—we say—such acts 
must be brought within the scope of international agreement 
and not left to purely unilateral decision. We make clear 
that we do not advocate “free trade” as now practicable. 

3rd—There must be a standing international body to 
study the need for change. Initial decisions will not be 
perfect and may inevitably be influenced by short-range 
expediency. This will not be fatal if, in the international 
field, as in the domestic field, change is taken for granted 
and organization is set up to promote it. We do not, how- 
ever, propose that any international body now be given 
power to dictate or impose change. 

4th—There should be some form of international or- 
ganization to promote the ultimate autonomy of subject 
peoples. But we expressly recognize that in many cases such 


self-rule is now neither practicable nor desired by the people 
themselves. 

5th—We propose international control of armament, both 
to ensure effective disarmament and limitation of armament 
and also to facilitate mobilizing such armament as remains 
in support of international order. 

6th—and finally, we assert that the right of spiritual and 
intellectual liberty must be both recognized and made a 
matter of international concern. Only if the peoples of the 
world move toward common standards of knowledge and 
morality can international organization achieve the broad 
popular support needed for its effective development. 

Our “six pillars of peace” deal, I think, with the areas 
within which world organization is indispensable. We do 
not attempt to go into details. This might, I think, be 
premature and certainly it is not within the competence of 
our Commission. But what we propose is sufficient to force 
an intelligent and significant decision on the part of the 
American people. If they are firmly resolved to move in 
the direction, and on the fronts, proposed by our Statement, 
then it will be the duty and the right of government to 
implement that mandate. Under such conditions it may be 
possible to solve, in amity with our allies, the grave issues 
which, from now on, will increasingly be forced upon us. 
If so, we will have made a momentous advance toward 
victory and done that which will give us a reasonable chance 
for a durable peace. 


Frustration Equals Aggression 


WE CAN’T HAVE THE LUXURY OF HATE OR THE STUPIDITY OF CONTEMPT 


By CHARLES P. TAFT, Assistant Director, Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services 
Delivered at Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa., February 7, 1943 


HY is a commencement speaker? Some institutions, 
\\ / like my own alma mater, have none. Or at least they 

inflict them only on the alumni at lunch, not on 
the graduating class. Some limit strictly the length of the 
address. Not a bad idea. Either of them. Your president, 
in taking neither course, must still be struggling hopelessly 
to provide to a graduating class a walking example of the 
value of a liberal education. 

To the speaker himself it is a tough job, especially in war- 
time. What can I tell you that you will believe or re- 
member? I can send a shiver through you by reminding you 
that you will never all be together again. Some of you 
will not come back from this war. Fourteen of my wartime 
class at Yale are on the honor roll in Woolsey Hall. 

But that shiver would be produced only to get your at- 
tention and it is not in very good taste anyway. What would 
you want me to say to you? That is the problem I’ve been 
chewing on for some weeks. 

You are facing a gorgeous forty-five years, the average of 
you, years of struggle, of hardship, of achievement, of ser- 
vice, of joyous living. What generation has ever had such a 
challenge? Here are the toughest technical problems of 
warfare, of business, of peace, of economic organization, of 
government, of people. And the greatest problems of these 
are people. Oliver wrote of the Endless Adventure of 
governing men. 

Begin with a love of people and of the soil of your country. 
That must mean an appreciation of nearly all people and 
all countries, for we have them all here. Listen to Paul 


Robeson sing Ballad for Americans. Hear Steve Benet on 
some of our characteristics as a nation: the success story: 
“Hunt came into Globe in 1881 driving a burro. He worked 
as a waiter in a Chinese restaurant and shoveled muck in the 
Old Dominion’s Yuma stope, which he said was so hot and 
ill ventilated that candles would scarcely burn there. In the 
next thirty years he became Globe’s leading merchant and 
banker and was active in the territorial Legislature. While 
he was Governor he fought for good labor legislation and 
the abolition of capital punishment—and every man in Ariz- 
ona was either very much for him or emphatically opposed.” 

The tall tale: “Bunyan hitched the wolf to a buckboard 
and established the first mail line into Oklahoma, making 
daily trips between this State and Pennsylvania. He finally 
gave up the mail line to take the agency for a remarkable 
salve. Paul commonly began its demonstration by cutting 
off an arm or leg and sticking it back on again. Paul and 
the wolf became rich, but the railroads had always been 
jealous of the pair . . . The wolf finally died of iron poisoning 
after eating 182 miles of Santa Fe track.” 

Where do we come from: “Where do you come from, 
brother? My forebears came over on the Mayflower; my 
daddy was kidnapped and sold; my folks just followed a 
wagon out cf town. I’m a Hoosier and a Jayhawker and a 
Tarheel; I’m a Native Son of the Golden West and a 
Daughter of the Confederacy. I’m a Hard-Shell, Foot- 
Washing Baptist, but my uncle was a Kerry man, and he 
brought his fiddle with him. Where I come from, brother, 
they eat folks like you for breakfast. Where I come from we 
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raise potatoes the size of pumpkins and pumpkins the size of 
washiboilers. No, my folks didn’t come on the Mayflower, 
but when the Mayflower landed they were waiting on the 
dock.” So Steve Benet, that lover of his country and its 
people. 

That kind of affection for people, all kinds of people, is 
of the essence of democracy and its origin is definitely in the 
Jewish Christian religious teachings. It is not so long since 
the smarties were telling us religion and the church were 
dead. I heard Leslie Glenn tell last Sunday of a conversa- 
tion with a distinguished foreign correspondent who said, No 
one is a Christian any more. But stories keep coming back 
as they did in the last war like the one of the man, not par- 
ticularly interested at home, who gets himself baptized in a 
Solomon Islands river. ‘Those men are looking for a personal 
faith to help them face death. Our conscientious objectors 
have the same kind of faith. That is quite a different thing 
from much of the vociferous kind of sentimental pacifism of 
the last decade, which grew out of a fear of death, and was 
no credit to the Christian religion. Many of you will face 
death and all of us face it for our loved ones and ultimately 
for ourselves. For that we need terribly an intelligent per- 
sonal faith, something simple and strong—a belief in God 
and his goodness, a loving God who works through the poor- 
est and weakest. of us, suffering with us and rejoicing with 
us in the struggle toward perfection. 

You need that faith even more because it is the only sound 
basis for understanding people. The trouble with the philos- 
ophy of hate which is urged upon the infantryman with the 
gun who has to lick the Japanese, and is urged upon the poli- 
tician who has to settle with them afterwards, is that it is 
extremely bad psychology. It is a little foolish, like the 
German family in Punch in the last war indulging in its 
morning hate. It grows from a fear psychosis. It does not 
provide such endurance as Christians have shown in Ger- 
many, where they are the only organized group standing up 
against the Gestapo. 

Here are two peoples who have permitted themselves to be 
overcome by perfectly extraordinary infantile inferiority com- 
plexes in the strictest sense. They are led by paranoiacs, to 
whom have gravitated in varying degrees a choice collection 
of gangsters and sadists in positions of lofty or petty author- 
ity. Do not confuse the German or Japanese people with 
their leadership, but don’t forget either that those two peoples 
are suffering from the inferiority complex. They are more 
than innocent victims. How is one to meet them, theor- 
etically or on the battle field ? 

The first reaction, I believe, is one of cold rage that any 
two peoples should have allowed themselves to be used to 
put the world into this mess. It was no question of have 
or have not that got us into this. It was two peoples who 
allowed themselves like children to be fooled by two similar 
philosophies of a master race dominating the world. 

What can you do with a child in a tantrum? Or a gang 
of boys setting fire to a shack? Or a mob bent on lynching 
a prisoner? It may well be that something you have done 
yourself, or failed to do, has contributed to the tantrum, or 
the gang, or the lynching. ‘That does not relieve you of 
responsibility for acting. What do you do? 

Ask the intelligent mother or teacher or boys worker. They 
will do something pretty vigorous, and then study a long-time 
plan to meet the frustration and redirect the energy. What 
about the courageous sheriff? He may have to shoot. If he 
does, he will pick the leader and shoot to kill with that same 
kind of cold rage that the crowd was so dumb as to get pulled 
into this. 

I hope that none of us may be in that position of the sheriff 
or the infantryman with the bayonet. But when you think 


of what the Gestapo and the Japanese secret police impose 
on conquered countries in wartime and in peacetime, I think 
you will, without any manufactured hate, do the job assigned 
to you with all there is in you. 

When that tough, dirty job is done—as it will be, pray 
God, in less than two years more—we face the really diffi- 
cult problem, difficult because it is trickier. How do you 
cure German and Japanese inferiority complexes? Unless 
we cure them, we face the inevitable formula, inferiority 
complex equals frustration, and frustration equals aggression. 
We had something like that after the Civil War and we did 
not handle it very well. It left us the bloody shirt and re- 
construction and the professional Southerner and the Solid 
South, still solid nearly eighty years later. Will we have a 
solid Axis eighty years from now? 

Most of the post-war discussions have laid the principal 
emphasis upon the elimination of economic injustice. It is 
interesting that a young group of British Socialists who an- 
alyzed Democracy and War in a symposium in 1937, came 
to the conclusion that not economic injustice, but frustra- 
tions and transferrals of resentment to aliens and inferiors, 
comparable to experiences of children, had caused most wars 
in the last 150 years, and that economic rivalry or injustice 
could not be traced as a major cause in more than one. They 
concluded that a properly marshalled show of force had 
prevented most incipient fracases which were prevented, and 
recommended just that, force to compel peace until the 
psychological factors in nations and individuals could be 
worked out. 

I believe in that. We need an application of force by those 
who believe in peace, our United Nations, to stop any threat 
of war. That means control of the great air depots, of arms 
manufacture, of every important military or naval base, and 
exclusion of paranoiacs from that control. It means the kind 
of checks and balances on that control by our own side that 
our fathers on both sides of the water knew were needed to 
protect us from our own abuse of power. 

But at the same time we need a prescription for a national 
inferiority complex in Japan and Germany. We never 
thought of it that way in 1919, either for a victorious ally we 
looked down upon, nor a defeated enemy we had been taught 
to hate. That is why we are fighting this war. The same 
mistake can produce a third holocaust. 

We can’t have the luxury of hate or the stupidity of con- 
tempt. We are dealing with fellow humans, millions of them 
and they cry out for decent intelligent treatment designed 
to cure them of a deadly sickness, deadly for them and deadly 
for us. 

They will be defeated peoples, but they are entitled to our 
respect for a tremendous battle, and entitled to their own self 
respect. We must tell them so. That comes first. 

Next, they need something to go to work on that will chal- 
lenge their capacities, and it should be something that is a 
common task with us. The first thing, I suggest, is food, 
food for their children, food for their old and sick people, 
food for all who have had to give up everything for the 
fighting man and the war worker, food for the despised 
minorities, Jews and aliens. And it must be a joint task of 
the United Nations and Japan, the United Nations and the 
Germans. It must be the first practical demonstration of 
what we believe as Christians about the dignity of human 
personality, a sample of what we have fought for, an utter 
denial of all that they have been taught. It must be carried 
out for the United Nations by people who understand exactly 
what they are doing and what is the significance of the job, 
in the exorcism of these devils of blood and soil and destiny. 
The restoration of government and order, of schools and 
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institutional life, and provision for public health all will keep 
them busy. 

After that come plans for a longer future. Japan and 
Germany must be made partners in an intelligent plan, a 
business plan, executed by businessmen and by peoples 
through their governments for the economic reconstruction 
of the world. The ideals of work for all, constructive work, 
aiming toward world trade and peaceful communications 
must be laid down by the victors, and the defeated nations 
given their part of the job. If we can put before the eyes 
and minds of the people of this world a scheme for the 
gradual raising of standards of living of the backward areas 
over the next two generations, probably by promoting their 
industrialization according to their own pattern of civiliza- 
tion, we have a charter of activity that can gradually destroy 
inferiority and build world partnership. 

That does not call for indiscriminate admission to areas 
of higher standards either low standard labor or low stand- 
ard goods. On the contrary it gives every area an objective 
which should challenge and retain its own people on the 
improvement of their own condition. 

It does not assume that we know all the answers at home. 
We have a productive capacity of $130,000,000,000 a year, 
and clearly we have a power to consume that capacity when 
converted from war production to peace-time needs. Our 
problem is the problem of exchange—how to match that 
power to consume against our power to produce. Surely that 
cannot be insoluble by intelligence and hard work and team- 
play. We shall need to forget some deep-seated prejudices 
and some vested interests in political machinery. The prob- 
lem is as tough as they come, but it can be licked. 

Let me give one warning. The idea that you can run 
community affairs, which is just another name for govern- 
ment, without politics is ridiculous. The thesis that we are 
in an era of management by experts, is a very deadly kind 


of anaesthetic. We need more politics, not less, and more 
participation in the process, not a closed corporation of 
electoral machinery that looks with jealous eyes on any in- 
cursion of amateur activity. What we do, we have to sell 
to the people. 

Politicians are going to run this government during the 
war, in making the peace, in administering relief and re- 
construction, and in solving our domestic economy. The 
only question is what kind of politicians. 

They will be subject to the largest, best informed elec- 
torate in history. They will love their country with a burn- 
ing fire, we may hope, but they must win elections from that 
electorate or they van do nothing. Will they see a vision 
of a world community and a prosperous nation, and paint 
that picture so that their constituents can see it, too? They 
can do that. Politicians have done it before. Will they hold 
on to that vision while they practise the technique of their 
profession to get the day-by-day steps approved and carried 
out? It is a slow and difficult process requiring patience and 
a long view. 

That is all a long way off for a graduating class that faces 
the draft or war jobs. It is easy to say, somebody else can 
worry; I’ll never be up there. Don’t you believe it. You 
can’t tell about that. Cromwell is quoted as saying——“You 
never go so far as when you don’t know where you are 
going.” He didn’t mean to advocate aimless wandering; 
he .was driven by an internal fire of purpose like few others 
before or since. But he did mean that when you do your 
job and cling to your purpose, you land often higher and 
farther than you ever expected. 

You will find the same thought in the eleventh chapter of 
Hebrews, and it is worth taking with you through life: “By 
faith Abraham went out, not knowing whither he went... . 
for he looked for a city with foundations whose builder and 
maker is God.” 


Trusteeship in 1943 


CONFLICTING RIGHTS MUST BE HARMONIZED 
By LOUIS S. HEADLEY, Vice President, First Trust Company of Saint Paul State Bank, Saint Paul, Minnesota 


and President of the Trust Division, American Bankers Association 
Delivered before the Wartime Conference on Trust Problems of the Association, New York City, February 9, 1943 


cloud. Our country had but recently suffered the 
most serious challenge to its naval power and military 
prestige in history. The forces of democracy were ex- 
periencing disastrous reverses on all fronts. The battle was 
going against us. We realized then as we realize now with 
increasing clearness that the physical struggle which is ab- 
sorbing the energies and engrossing the attention of the 
nations is but a manifestation of a larger conflict of world 
wide proportions. Old conceptions of empire, old theories 
of government, old systems of thought, old economic orders 
are being scrutinized and challenged. Mighty forces are 
rumbling in the fields of ideas and ideals as they are on the 
fields of war. They are all part of a movement which can be 
adequately described by no other term than revolutionary. 
We are profoundly concerned with these movements. 
We cannot properly perform our functions as trustees with- 
out understanding them. We cannot intelligently play the 
part which we should in the years ahead unless we share from 
the beginning in the work of building a new world. These 
modern concepts and ways of thought enter into the daily 


\ YEAR ago this conference met under a darkening 


administration of trust accounts, detailed and unrelated as 
they may seem; they have immense importance not only for 
the business of trust institutions but for the entire economy 
upon which trusteeship and private property are based. All 
is change. As Heraclitus says “You can never step twice 
into the same stream for new waters are ever flowing in 
upon you.” If trusteeship is to continue to be a useful in- 
stitution in the years ahead, if it is to save its own body and 
soul, it cannot be unmindful of the forces which are now 
at play. 

How then shall trustees meet the new order? What shall 
be our attitude toward change? Trusteeship has never been 
static. It has changed with a changing world. It has always 
adapted itself to its environment. In the middle ages a 
trustee was charged with a specific thing to hold until a 
day certain and then to surrender in kind to a named 
beneficiary. There was no duty to manage. The trust was 
passive. That disappeared with the Statute of Uses, and 
trusts became active. A trustee became a manager as well 
as a repository of title. He had important duties to perform. 
Still his duties were largely related to the specific property 
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which was the subject of the trust. There was little occasion 
to change the corpus; opportunities for reinvestment were 
few. It was only with the advent of the industrial age and 
the multiplication of corporate securities that trusteeship 
took on its modern semblance. Fluid personal property 
rapidly supplanted real estate in importance. Investments 
in myriad forms now compete with each other for accept- 
ance by trustees. 

This change in the forms of wealth has worked an impor- 
tant change in the fundamental function of the trustee. He 
is no longer charged, ordinarily, with a specific thing to 
keep, or to keep and manage, but with an abstract value to 
maintain. It is not enough safely to keep the thing which 
is entrusted to him; he must be diligent to preserve its 
original worth. He is still a conservator, but his essential 
trust is an imponderable and not a concrete thing. His 
primary function is to preserve the value of his trust. 

What this requires in day-to-day administration every ex- 
perienced trust man knows. Value means income and con- 
tinued income. Present income must be balanced against 
the prospect of continued return. An asset cannot be 
wrapped in a napkin for future delivery to a remainderman; 
nor can it be subjected to heavy risks to produce a high re- 
‘urn for the immediate beneficiary. Value in any realistic 
sense will disappear as a result of either practice. Income 
must be kept at an even flow. Balance must be preserved. 

To keep a trust continuously earning requires constant 
vigilance. A trustee must study present performance and 
future prospect of every security in his portfolio. But he 
must do more. He must be familiar with all forms of 
possible investments and move promptly out of those which 
show signs of decadence and into those which have promise 
of continued productivity. To do this successfully he must 
understand trends in industry and in social attitudes and 
movements and keep in the vortex of productive and socially 
useful enterprises. And to knowledge must be added power. 
A trustee in this fast moving world must not be hampered 
by undue limitations upon his authority. He must be in a 
position to act as a prudent man would under the circum- 
stances. Power commensurate with the undertaking must 
be granted by the trust instrument or by legislative act if he 
is to do his work well. A trustee must be able to move 
quickly, in any direction, if he is to keep his bark upright 
and serviceable in a rapidly moving stream. 

All of this belies the charge, sometimes made, that a trus- 
tee tends to become static and reactionary. He is lost if he 
In 1900 he could not maintain the value in a buggy 
factory by opposing the manufacture of horseless carriages. 
He cannot now preserve the value represented by railroad 
securities by fighting against buses and airplanes. Victory 
is not won by making the sun stand still, nor can values be 
kept in a dead world. ‘The successful trustee in 1943 will 
be the one who keeps his treasure in the full course of the 
current and on a seaworthy bark. He must steer for the 
main channel. He must be prepared to abandon one craft 
and take to another if the first begins to leak. He must have 
full knowledge of dangerous eddies and under-currents, of 
rocks and shoals along the way, and of the speed and strength 
of every vessel on the line. This is the craftsmanship of a 
trustee. 

If hazards such as these, which can be mapped and 
measured to a degree, were all with which we had to reckon, 
it would be fortunate indeed. They might even give a sport- 
ing zest to the trip. But it is not so. Dangers far more in- 
sidious than obsolescence and quiescent management threaten 
the values of our trusts. Their peculiar hazard lies in the 
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fact that they are largely unpredictable and beyond in- 
dividual control. We may even find ourselves in the wrong 
river. 

Overshadowing all other dangers just now is the con- 
tinued threat of inflation. It masquerades under the guise 
of prosperity and is in the banquet hall before we know it. 
As the Office of War Information observes, we have been 
hearing cries of “wolf” for so long that some have stopped 
paying attention. But in the fable the wolf eventually came. 
It is far from a dead wolf now. It’s teeth are beginning to 
show. In the three years prior to August 1942, raw ma- 
terials rose 67 per cent in price, wholesale prices rose 32 
per cent and the cost of living increased by 19 per cent. 
Most of this occurred after March 1941. Conditions are 
ripe for still greater increases. The war program is cost- 
ing the government six billion dollars per month. The 
national debt is already in excess of $100,000,000,000 and 
will probably reach $140,000,000,000 by the end of the fiscal 
year in June. A large part of these current expenditures 
must necessarily be borrowed from the banks. The com- 
petition of this vast increase in spending power for a limited 
amount of consumer goods inevitably tends to skyrocket 
prices. All the elements for a devastating flood are here. 
Many controls have been inaugurated. I need not recount 
them. In general, rationing limits the amount of goods 
which can be brought; price ceilings limit the amount which 
can be paid. Both, while arbitrary and artificial, have been 
reasonably effective. They deserve the loyal support of every 
trustee and individual anxious to maintain the intrinsic value 
of the dollar. 

These measures, however, are far from a complete pro- 
tection. Prevention must start at the source. Increased 
spending power must be drained off before it reaches the 
hands of the spender, by a rigorous policy of taxation, and 
by compulsory saving. The tax bill in 1943 will exceed 
$25,000,000,000 or be approximately a third of national 
expenditures. It can probably be increased to 40 per cent 
without dislocating our war effort. That should be the 
only limit in total amount. 

The source from which it comes is even more important. 
If ever there is justification for using the taxing power to 
accomplish an ulterior purpose it is here. ‘Taxes should be 
levied not only to produce the vast amounts necessary to 
finance the war but in such ways as will tend to prevent 
inflation. Levies upon accumulated capital should be avoided. 
The estate tax has no effect to curb inflation. Its use in 
these times should be reduced and not extended. Corpora- 
tions should not be taxed to a point which will curtail their 
productive capacity. Corporation taxes have little influence 
at present on consumer spending and are but slightly effec- 
tive in curbing inflation. ‘Taxes must be imposed where the 
new money is and where it is likely to be spent, and must 
be collected now. They must be withheld at the source on 
all incomes above a low minimum. This should be coupled 
with compulsory saving where voluntary saving fails to stop 
the flow of expendable funds. Such measures will not prove 
harmful but exceedingly helpful to the beneficiaries of 
present high wages for they will induce accumulations for 
later years and will give permanent value to the dollar which 
otherwise is certain to be lost. No trustee can be unmindful 
of the disastrous effect of inflation upon the values which he 
is charged to maintain. The consequences of uncontrolled in- 
flation in Germany are still too fresh in memory to need 
recounting. A trustee has but one valid course open to him 
and that is to join with every counter-movement to prevent 
its development here. It is folly to suppose that he can suc- 
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cessfully hedge against it. Individuals in Germany who were 
free to speculate, to buy lands and commodities, to forego 
income and consume principal, were eventually largely un- 
successful in the attempt. Most efforts led to quicksand; 
where they seemed to succeed the benefits were freely taken 
away by an outraged government. What individuals failed 
to do, trustees should not even attempt. Even the methods 
of individuals are not avilable to trustees. They are. alien 
to the concept of trusteeship. Let us hope that the time will 
never come, as | believe it will not, when a trustee is obliged 
to compensate, or attempt to compensate for the fluctuating 
value of the dollar. 

A trustee’s duty is to prevent inflation rather than to 
hedge against it or to compensate for it when it comes. In 
this, trustees join with investors, large and small, with sav- 
ings banks and insurance companies, their depositors and 
policy holders, with endowed institutions and pension funds, 
and even with the government itself which has become the 
largest trustee in the world. Institutional investors, includ- 
ing trust companies and banks are in a position, if organized 
for concerted action, to assume far greater leadership than has 
been displayed heretofore in the control of inflationry ten- 
dencies. They must assume that responsibility. Trust men 
the country over who are leaders in their communities, 
experienced in economic affairs, persons of influence in the 
councils of state, conscious of the dangers ahead, should 
actively advance all well conceived measures to limit spend- 
ing and to encourage saving. They must sponsor and support 
taxes which will be as heavy as the war effort will permit, 
and which will consume as much as possible of the excess 
spending power now in the hands of the people. Only by 
such active participation in the framing of our national policy 
and in its thorough application, can they assume their full 
responsibility. Only in these ways can they preserve the 
values which have been entrusted to them. 

The social movements of the day raise perplexing problems 
with which trustees and all serious minded persons must be 
deeply concerned. The aspirations of people everywhere 
for better living conditions, for greater security, for fuller 
self-expression, are sounding as never before. They cut 
across traditions of property rights, impinge upon interest long 
considered vested and inviolate, they invade the precincts of 
ancient authority. Where shall a trustee stand in this whirl- 
pool of social change? Some assume an attitude of despair. A 
man said to me the other day that twenty years ago he con- 
sidered the social movement unworthy of the attention of 
a well-trained mind, but that today he regarded it as the 
greatest menace confronting the country. ‘That attitude, it 
seems to me, is not only unmoral but ignorant and blind 
beyond belief to the ultimate goal of all government and all 
economy. No sycophantic loyalty to a trust or to the wealth 
which it represents can ever make it our duty to oppose the 
onward sweep of social progress and the advancement of the 
race. We must go in the general direction of the current. 
It would be folly coupled with madness to try to hold it 
back. Even the institution of private property would go 
down before it if put in its way. As trustees we would be 
rendering a disservice to society and ultimately to the in- 
stitutions and interests which we represent should we become 
allied with reaction and set ourselves down in the path of 
progress. This, I believe, is the answer of enlightened in- 
dustry, of the institutions which we direct, and of the great 
majority of people whom we serve. 

This acceptance of progress, however, comes far short of 
a program. One is reminded of the remark of the trans- 
cendental Margaret Fuller, “I accept the universe,” and the 
comment of the testy Carlyle, “Egad, she’d better.” The 


situation calls for action. What shall we do? Because the 
floods are upon us is no reason for standing passively by. 
The issues are largely in our own hands. The waters of 
progress may work their havoc and flatten out on the sands 
of disillusionment; or they may be directed into channels 
of fruitfulness and power. If actuated by a zeal to maintain 
the status quo, trustees and other custodians of wealth 
attempt to dam the stream, they will be inundated; if they 
do nothing, general confusion and loss seem inevitable; if 
they give form and direction to the forces now flowing so 
freely, unprecedented benefits may be confidently expected. 
Trustees, as men and as institutions, individually and through 
organizations, are in position to exert a potent influence. 
They are intimately associated with property. They are 
represented on the policy forming boards of many corpora- 
tions. They have exceptional opportunities to judge the 
practical possibilities of social reform. They must exercise 
the vision which the situation requires. They must accept the 
leadership which their position places upon them and render 
it wisely. ‘They must forward social movements which are 
soundly conceived and pregnant with common good; they 
must vigorously oppose those which are ill considered and 
illusory. They must be prophetic and farseeing in their judg- 
ments. Not every idealistic scheme will work. While re- 
formers cry, “Lo, here! lo, there!” the genius of our pros- 
perity may be lost. A wise trustee will not despise prophesy- 
ing nor quench the spirit of progress; but he will prove all 
things, and hold fast that which is good. 

Where then can we stand? Of what can we be sure? 
Is there a principle to which we can cling and upon which 
we can build with assurance that it will endure? The an- 
swer is not in doubt. “The letter fails, and systems fall, and 
every symbol wanes” but through all of the turmoil and con- 
fusion the one certainty which emerges is the eternal and 
supreme importance of individual man. Our whole society 
is built upon that conception. Denied by every communistic 
and totalitarian state, it is implicit in democracy. We recog- 
nize it in our system of education. It was expressed in the 
Declaration of Independence. It is embodied in our Con- 
stitution and in the very structure of our government. It 
is at the heart of the religion which broadly we call Christian. 
Not men in groups or organizations, but men as tools in a 
feudal system or as pawns in a super-state, not men as means 
to some other end, but individual man as an end in himself 
is the rock upon which we stand. Upon no surer foundation 
can we hope to build a contented and enduring civilization. 

An imperative corollary to this first postulate is the institu- 
tion of private property, and the right of the individual to 
the fruits of his own efforts. Man’s progress has paralleled 
his adaptation of things to his own use. His industry has 
been stimulated by the promise of personal reward. His 
self-reliance, his foresightedness for himself and his family, 
his ingenuity, his generosity, his dignity as a human being 
have all been fostered by the system of private property. 

We accept that philosophy not because it is American, or 
Christian, or because it is a part of our tradition, but because 
it works. It has worked to give to our people the highest 
standard of living ever known. It has stimulated enterprise 
and ingenuity and creative effort in a superlative degree. 
Every one has been a beneficiary. The inventor, the entre- 
preneur, the financier has each profited, and properly so, from 
his daring, his drive and his ingenuity; but the consuming 
public has profited immeasurably more. The result has been 
a nation of ingenious and industrious individuals, and a pros- 
perous and advanced society. 

That philosophy and that religion should not now be 
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abandoned. Society has still much to expect from it. If 
perpetuated it will produce a still more elevated individual 
and a yet more prosperous people. As trustees sensitive to 
social movements but concerned for a stable society we may 
confidently assert the supreme importance of individual man 
and the value of the institution of private property. 

But will it continue to work? May it be that individual- 
ism in this modern age must be sacrificed to the group. Or 
is it possible that it may be moulded and modified to meet 
the times without losing its essential worth? There are 
close to two billion people on this planet. About 132,000,000 
are in our own country. The freedom of each impinges to a 
degree upon the freedom of each other. We are living 
closer and closer together. Unless conflicting rights are har- 
monized and related, disorder and chaos are inevitable. Ina 
complex society individual freedoms must be subjected to cer- 
tain controls. This is not a new consequence—it has always 
been so; and the controls increase with the complexity. In a 
specialized and highly industrialized society such as ours the 
process progresses rapidly. It cannot be reversed. We cannot 
expect ever to return to the rugged and rampant individual- 
ism of the nineteenth century. The important and the only 
question now is how those controls shall be exercised, and 
by whom and according to what principle. Upon the answer 
to that question the preservation of individual rights and 
private property depends. 

‘Two methods seem open; one comes from within and the 
other comes from without. One is self-imposed; the other 
is demanded by law. To the degree to which the first is 


successful the second is unnecessary. The safest way to. 


keep out of jail is to act in a manner socially acceptable; the 
surest way for industry to minimize government regulation 
is for it to perform its functions in the interest of the com- 
mon good. Notable progress is being made in that direction. 
Professional groups and trade associations, virtually without 
exception have their codes of ethics and rules of fair business 
practice. Progressive corporations are working constantly on 
problems of personnel, seeking to avoid causes of friction, 
recognizing the human elements involved, providing security 
for employees through pension plans and sick benefits, fur- 
nishing healthful working conditions, assuring hospital care, 
maintaining advisory boards with employee representation, 
and otherwise conducting their operations as an advanced 
society might require. Where such practices have been 
wisely administered they have been found to pay. Good 
morals have proved to be good business. One concern has 
recently published a statement of its policy and practice under 
the title “Intelligent Selfishness and Manufacturing.” It is 
an outline of the cooperative, stock-sharing plan which has 
removed friction among workers, added to their security and 
dignity, and at the same time greatly increased the earnings 
of the company. It proceeds on the theory that intelligent 
recognition of social claims is profitable. I cite this as an 
example of self-regulation. To the extent that these prob- 
lems can be settled and solved by industry itself, regulation 
from outside will be unnecessary. But it is not easy. Many 
concerns are not so skillful as the one which I have cited. 
Others are lawless and ignorant and destroy others while 
failing themselves. Industrial organization is necessary, 
with authority to make and enforce standards of good busi- 
ness practices. ‘Too often attempts at organization have 
developed unsocial qualities and have run afoul of the law. 
They have been ignorantly rather than intelligently selfish. 
But in spite of these failures there is progress, and every 
effort should be made to develop controls with industry 
itself. Enterprises should attempt it within their own 


organizations and in their trade groups. Lawless and un- 
social units should be disciplined by trade organizations, for 
they are harmful to all. The law should recognize the right 
of corporations to combine to accomplish these ends and 
should provide means for making wise self-regulation effec- 
tive. As trustees with a large stake in American industry 
we are deeply concerned with these problems for it is through 
their wise handling that the values which we represent will 
best be preserved. 

The other alternative is regulation by law. Where self- 
regulation fails government regulation is bound to appear. 
Perhaps between groups, and within groups to a degree, there 
is no alternative today. There are areas where only govern- 
ment can exercise the controls which the situation requires. 
These should be the broad areas and the grand strategies of 
our economic life. Government should intervene in specific 
situations only where self-regulation fails. 

The dominance of government may be exercised according 
to either of two theories. They have their counterparts in 
the familiar law of trusts. One is based on ownership. 
According to that theory power is regarded as belonging to 
the state which holds it. Individual rights are non-existent. 
They have been converted by government to its own use. 
The comfort, the dignity, even the life of the individual is 
submerged in the superior right of the state. In contrast 
with this is the tenure of power in a democracy. It is not 
absolute but in trust. Power is not an asset of government 
in its own right to be used for its corporate benefit; it repre- 
sents the freedoms of a multitude of individuals entrusted 
to the state for their common good. The legal title to vast 
power is committed to the state; the beneficial enjoyment is 
reserved to the people. 

The distinction represents a basic difference between the 
two philosophies which are now contending for the right to 
reorganize the world. Both recognize the need for central- 
ization of authority to harmonize individual ambitions. One 
usurps power and converts it to its own use; the other holds 
it in solemn trust for the individuals by whom it has been 
surrendered. 

The conception of power in trust has many fruitful 
analogies. Government if it is to remain democratic must be 
guided by the equitable principles governing all trustees. 
First it must recognize that trusteeship is not a universal 
solvent. It has its uses, and it has its limitations. It is 
adapted to certain situations and not to others. It must not 
be used where the individual is perfectly equipped and able 
to take care of himself. It must be avoided where the end 
desired can be better attained by individual effort. Govern- 
ment, even when actuated by a zeal for social betterment, 
must not overstep the mark. The capable American citizen 
must not be made a remittance man. The Beveridge Plan 
in England, while nobly conceived, has not caught the 
imagination of our people, and for this reason—the trustee- 
ship is too complete. It is good for us to do some things for 
ourselves, 

Again there must be no confusion of interests. The trustee- 
ship of government must be administered solely for the bene- 
fit of the people. Self-dealing must not be tolerated. Power 
must be free from politics. It must never be used to per- 
petuate itself in office. There must be no favoritism among 
beneficiaries nor response to pressure groups. All elements 
in society must be given their just dues. There must be fre- 
quent accountings through popular elections. The resort 
to the court of public opinion must never be obstructed by 
the trustee or voluntarily surrendered by the beneficiary. 
Frequently co-trusteeship will prove desirable. Industry and 
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government acting together, as trustees, may be a valuable 
combination. Each will bring something which the other 
lacks. During the first World War government assumed 
full control of the railroads with mediocre success and with 
a disastrous aftermath. This time management and govern- 
ment as co-trustees are administering our railroad system 
with brilliant success. This type of control should be further 
explored. In times of national emergency, such as war, when 
unified authority and quick action are imperative the powers 
of the trustee must be greatly expanded; but they must be 
used only for the purposes of the trust, and they must be 
restored as soon as the need is over. Some powers, perhaps 
many powers, can always better be administered in trust; 
but the benefits must always flow back to the equitable own- 
ers, and the nature of the relationship must never be for- 
gotten. 

As men and women engaged in the business of trusteeship, 
familiar with its possibilities and its limitations, experienced 
in its administration, steeped in its philosophy, we have an 
opportunity for leadership in the period ahead which is un- 
paralleled. We have a responsibility which cannot be avoided. 
We are trustees for individual men and women ard for 
specific funds. We have a duty of loyalty to those funds and 
to those beneficiaries; but let no one suppose that that duty 
can be performed in a manner even approaching adequacy 
in disregard of these larger issues to which I have adverted. 
We are not bookkeepers on a stool. We do not look to the 
day nor to the hour. We are planners and trustees for the 


long future. The times call for broad vision and judgment 
of statesmanlike order. 

This, then, is the larger trusteeship toward which my re- 
marks have been trending. It is implicit in a capitalistic 
economy and in a democratic state. Human rights are today 
so intertwined with ancient notions of property as to impress 
all wealth and all power with a trust which cannot be 
ignored. Today more than ever before the spirit of trustee- 
ship emerges as a saving and solvent principle. We may 
regret the passing of rugged individualism as we regret the 
passing of the clipper ships from the seas and the Daniel 
Boones and Kit Carsons from the picturesque West. All 
served their day and age but they are gone and can never 
return. There isn’t room. We live in a teeming and jostling 
world. Rights clash upon rights, interests upon interests. 
If constant clashes are to be avoided, certain freedoms must 
be released. In a totalitarian state they will be lost beyond re- 
covery or recognition, but in the democratic society they will 
be surrendered in trust. The people will select their trustees. 
They will hold them accountable. They will tolerate no con- 
fusion of interests or divided loyalties. They will require fair 
treatment of all and no favoritism. They will administer 
their own affairs where they can do so peacefully and with 
due regard for the affairs of others. But where their ulti- 
mate welfare and the common good require they will con- 
fidently place their rights in trusts. It is to this larger trus- 
teeship in industry and government that I invite your 
allegiance today. 


America Enters the Scene 


A “LIVE AND HELP LIVE” WORLD ECONOMY 


By GUY STANTON FORD, President Emeritus of the University of Minnesota 
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HE inalienable irresponsibilities of a public speaker 

justify me in not taking too seriously any topic I was 

compelled by the program committee to announce some 
months ago. I am not one of the happy few who think they 
hold the keys of human conduct under all the circumstances 
prevailing in a dynamic and changing world. If the world 
picture changes, one must adjust to a different world outlook 
before he considers where he or his country, in this case 
America, enter the scene. The picture has changed from 
what it was a few months ago. The progress of the war 
effort in America and on the battlefields has also forced to 
the front the necessity of giving realistic consideration to the 
problems of our national morale when we face the shock of 
peace. Will it be with a unified front or will we be riddled 
by factions, group interests, and the confusions of fifth 
columnists in which our peacemakers fire on each other! 
Under any interpretation of my topic these questions bring 
public affairs and public policy to the rostrum of a society 
dedicted by its charter to the advancement and diffusion of 
science and learning in America. 

In thus raising questions about the strength and weakness 
of our nation to carry or to funk its pending and seemingly 
inescapable responsibilities in a world order nearer to our 
hearts’ desire, I am not, I am sure, departing far from the 
central thought of every individual member of the American 
Philosophical Society. I have not done what any good his- 
torian should have done, that is, look up the records of the 
society and its membership in past crises; I have assumed 


that a society that has had presidents of the United States 
and public men of consequence and profound thinkers on 
man’s destiny and America’s future in its membership has 
never been alien and aloof in the times that try men’s souls. 
Such times are now our living moment. No one can deny 
the implications of this present for an unborn future. No one 
who faces that future, no one who is not a fugitive from 
reality, but must feel called upon to strip himself of outworn 
partisanships, group and individual self-interest, and narrow 
conceptions of national interest. Half-truths and simple 
slogans are no answer to the issues that the coming peace will 
raise. It is not enough to measure with gratification how a 
free country bears the burden of war. We will grumble, but 
we will make the sacrifices incident to total war. Will we as 
willingly make the sacrifices demanded by a total peace? 
When we are called on to implement the Atlantic Charter 
and the Four l'reedoms, will we leave them as melancholy 
monuments of high moments much as we and our allies left 
Mr. Wilson’s Fourteen Points? The exigent question we 
cannot escape is how we, a free people, will bear the burden 
of freedom. 

If now we seek an answer or answers to these questions, 
they can be only a compound, unstable if you choose, between 
the presently prevailing national mood and long accepted 
national attitudes. No one can now say definitely what equil- 
ibrium of forces old and new will determine America’s course 
in a post-war world. One can make only approximations. 

The first forecast that we may venture to make is that 
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the return to the ostrichlike isolation that dominated the 
country after the last war is clearly unthinkable and un- 
acceptable to even the man in the street, the man in Main 
Street. And he is more important than anyone on any other 
street. The representatives he chooses do not often rise 
above him in breadth of view, but they hear his voice and by 
and large they rebroadcast his views, sometimes shrewd and 
sound, sometimes short-sighted and willfully deaf to wiser 
counsels. This time it is clear that when the time comes to 
reckon the cost of another world war in blood and treasure 
and tears, it will be political suicide for any party or any 
outstanding public man to flaunt openly the grim, unwilling 
decision that the United States has a stake in shaping and 
sustaining international institutions that promise security 
against international law-breakers. There must be an end 
to the aggression of politically infantile people led by para- 
noiacs who would dominate the lives of others by aggressions 
that grow out of their own and their peoples’ sense of in- 
feriority and insecurity. We came nearer an equivalent 
decision twenty-five years ago than most realize. An analysis 
of the votes in the Senate on the question of our entrance 
into the League of Nations shows that there was available 
the necessary majority on the basic question of our adherence 
to it. ‘The main question was lost amid the confusions of 
partisanship and personalities. A whole nation misread its 
history. We have never been unaffected by what goes on in 
the rest of the world. We are a nation peopled by migrants 
from Europe because of what went on there. Time and again 
our course has been shaped by threats to our interests from 
policies or actions of European nations. We were not often 
deeply stirred because, whether we acknowledged it or not, 
the British navy was our first and sufficient line of defense 
in the Atlantic. Yet after the last war an ocean in which 
submarines had sunk vessels off our shores and over which 
the wings of airplanes were soon to beat a path to our 
doors, seemed still to the great mass of Americans, whether 
in the Middle West or the East, the Far West or the South, 
as broad as when their ancestors sailed it for months to find 
a haven in this remote continent. ‘We, their children, were 
once more done with Europe and mildly contemptuous of the 
Pacific nations who protested the gratuitously irritating 
terms of our immigration laws. We ignored the growing 
power of Japan while its far-reaching plans encompassed 
our outlying possessions and traversed our long-established 
interests and policies on the Pacific littoral. The treachery 
of the weeks that preceded Pearl Harbor, and were revealed 
by it, swept the scales from the eyes of the blindest isola- 
tionist. It will not be for us to remember Pearl Harbor, but 
rather for the Japanese and their allies to record it as the 
greatest Pyrrhic victory ever won. The fall of France, the 
drama at Dunkerque, the battle of London, the horrors of 
Poland, the trampling of helpless little peoples in the cities 
and plains of Holland and Belgium, in Czecho-Slovakia and 
in the valleys and fjords of Norway, were illumined with 
their true meaning by the smoking wreckage on Hickan Field. 
The whole long chain of events since 1931 fell into line and 
made a unified pattern in which Japan, Hitler Germany, 
and Fascist Italy had equally and alternately supplied web 
and woof. The pitiful platform of America First crumbled 
under the feet of the honest and the dishonest who stood 
upon it. They went underground but only to await a more 
favorable moment under another name. The measures by 
which this country had been brought to some degree of pre- 
paredness and warned of what was in store were no longer 
“war-mongering’” except to Dr. Goebbels. They became 
what in the light of our mood and reluctance to face realities 
will be acclaimed by history a marvel of one man’s per- 
sistence and courage even in the days when statesmen and 


nations in peril of their lives were seeking to appease the 
unappeasable. And who is there among us that did not at 
some time during that long trek have his misgivings about 
the end of the road for a people at peace in taking even the 
most obvious steps in preparation for war? In contrast I 
recall the answer of an influential English statesman when 
asked if no one in authority in England or France had read 
Mein Kampf for what it was. The answer was that to them 
it seemed only the ravings of a madman, something unthink- 
able as a program. Only in 1934, when the reports of naval 
and military attachés gave it a touch of reality, did the Bald- 
win ministry consider what might be done—and did nothing, 
because the country was not ready for it and would have 
thrown out the party in power. Let us not be too harsh on 
the shortcomings of the Baldwin and Chamberlain ministries. 
They are the price democracies pay for their attribution to 
other peoples in the matter of foreign affairs of their own 
motives and sense of values. It will be balanced at a terrible 
cost by the even greater error of those who mistake might 
for right and democracy for decadence. The answer to the 
doctrine of a Herrenvolk echoes from the mountains of Nor- 
way to the mountains of Greece, but the words were phrased 
by an old farmer in the Middle West, words I have never 
forgotten, “God never made any men to rule others without 
their consent.” 

There can be no manner of doubt that the American 
people will follow to the end of the furrow the red plow- 
share of war to which they have set their hand. Will they 
be too weary to turn about and run that second parallel 
furrow necessary to make a firebreak against new wars? It 
is this question that must concern us even in the midst of war. 
There was a decade in which we did make some preparation 
for war. There will be no decade in which to prepare for 
peace. The carnage of war may incline us to buy too cheap 
a peace, one in which the futilities of retaliation will be sub- 
stituted for a more durable reconstruction. The readiness 
of America to sacrifice for peace when it enters the scene, 
not its grim determination to win the war, is what I have in 
mind today. Freedom from want and insecurity, freedom 
for the self-expression of individuals in their chosen groups, 
these alone can bring freedom from war. We can have them 
for ourselves, but there will be no freedom from war for us 
unless we make the same freedoms available to others. That 
is the burden our own freedom lays upon us. It is a heavy 
one, but it must be borne or we shall wait in false security 
behind our equivalent of a Maginot Line and a West Wall 
for the next war. 

So far I have ventured only a cautious phrasing of one 
generalization that America is agreed that the old isolation 
is gone beyond recall. The evidence of that is plain to every- 
one but the Chicago Tribune. It is plain in the utterances 
of Mr. Willkie, in the Chicago statement of the Republican 
National Committee, in the proposals for world organization 
of Governor Stassen in a state where all but one of its con- 
gressional delegation had an almost 100 percent isolationist 
record in Congress before Pearl Harbor. We still have a 
Johnson, a Nye, and a Wheeler with us, but the degree of 
our participation in buttressing the peace will be considered 
free from the obscurantism of a Borah and the personal 
rancors of a Lodge. If others like them arise, and they may 
in either major party or among doctrinaire liberals who hold 
themselves above party, they will have less chance of creating 
a confusion that will make American participation in the 
peace and revulsion to normalcy afterwards a crushing de- 
feat for a world that expects much, almost too much, from 
our leadership. They will have less chance of leading us 
back into isolation and away from active participation in an 
integrated world, but they will have a chance. The strongest 
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words of the political leaders in both great parties cannot 
be repudiated openly now, but I recall what happened within 
a few days after the Germans first asked for an armistice 
in October, 1918. I consider the chances of sabotaging the 
effective participation of the United States in the enlightened 
world reconstruction necessary to its own security and pros- 
perity greater than I did the defeat of our participation in 
a simpler program in October, 1918. 

The reasons for this misgiving about our ability to take 
a long-time view of our own interests arise out of the nature 
of the only kind of peace that has a chance in this shrunken 
and interdependent world. It stems from the want of in- 
formation about the dependence of peace on our willingness 
to sacrifice now for a future security. 

The problems of a post-war settlement, a term more ap- 
propriate and more probable than the old conference-drawn 
treaties, will, if realistic, have much to do with a “live and 
help live” world economy. Such an economy must provide 
for the greatest possible freedom of interchange of raw ma- 
terials and of the finished products of men’s hands and men’s 
minds. It must include the conquered as well as the victori- 
ous nations. It must formulate the conditions of life in a 
technologically and economically interdependent world where 
nations as political and cultural entities will yet survive. 
Each must thrive if all are to be safe from the major dis- 
contents that may bring down the whole structure of peace 
in ruins. The intricacies of such a settlement and the breadth 
of view it demands will tax the best minds. The compre- 
hension necessary to the acceptance of our part in it as long- 
term wisdom and enlightened self-interest will not be achieved 
overnight by Congress or the people. It is the degree and 
the implementation of our abandonment of isolation that will 
alone determine our national will to pay the price of peace 
for succeeding generations. 

It is not necessary, nor is it just, to indict a whole nation 
for economic illiteracy because they cannot see the intimate 
and necessary relation between the prosperity and content 
of other peoples and their own possibility of being prosperous 
and at peace. When it has been common to think in terms 
of visible items only in the balance of trade, to think of gain 
in any trade as a one-way matter, when for a century farmers 
who sell in a world market barter their interest to the groups 
who put tariffs on what they buy, when labor still thinks 
that high tariffs make for high wages, when the economic 
health of one people is thought of as the ill of another, when 
the sale of machines and other capital goods to build up 
economy of another area seems suicidal, when lowered profits 
and greater volume are not seen as creating a broader-bot- 
tomed stability in business both domestic and international, 
is there not reason for concern about something more than 
our part in policing the world or adhering to a global or a 
regional organization or a combination of them? If for 
twenty years following this war Great Britain clings to im- 
perial preference agreements and nineteenth-century imperial- 
ism and the United States clings to seventeenth-century mer- 
cantilism and blithely ignores the inevitable adjustments 
made necessary by the change from a debtor to a creditor 
nation, we shall have but another armistice between wars. 
No one who has watched the present battle against inflation 
or remembers the Fordney-McCumber and the Smoot-Haw- 
ley tariffs but must have some misgiving that whatever the 
terms of the world settlement, group interests and dema- 
goguery among us may combine to scuttle it. 

Many are concerned, and rightly so, about the serious 
problem of our people’s understanding of the gravity of the 
issues when the world, and America one of its leaders, faces 
adjustments basic to a durable peace. Their anxiety is justi- 
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fied by recent sounding of public opinion on a nation-wide 
scale by the Foreign Policy Association. This poll showed 
that there was acceptance of the idea that the outcome of 
the war will bring profound changes. The East was con- 
cerned with the degree of governmental supervision in realms 
hitherto left largely to private initiative. For the Midwest 
the summary was that the section was “wholeheartedly for 
the maintenance of peace once this war is won, but it has 
almost no understanding of the economic implications of 
effective international organization for that purpose.” In the 
Far West the report said: 


A large part of the public has reached the point of being 
willing to spend money which may never be repaid in 
terms of money for the rehabilitation of devastated coun- 
tries. But when it comes to sacrificing other things, the 
readjustment of attitude is harder, and broadly speaking 
has scarcely begun. We want to sell goods for money, and 
will even lend our customers the money to buy them at 
the risk that they may not pay that debt in cash. But to 
let them repay with their own goods, which might com- 
pete in our markets with our products goes against our 
whole habit of thinking. It will take far greater shocks 
than we have yet experienced to jar much of the business 
mind loose from its traditions. 


As for the present Congress, we shall see a partial revela- 
tion of its mind when the debate comes on the continuation of 
lend-lease and on the renewal of the President’s or Mr. 
Hull’s authority to negotiate further reciprocal trade agree- 
ments. It will be a dress rehearsal that the world will watch. 
It will revzal in part at least the answer to the question of 
what it will mean when America enters as a participant in 
the difficult task of post-war reconstruction. 

I said it would answer this question in part. The final 
answer may be given, if the war continues, by the next Con- 
gress elected amid a still greater circle of the discontents and 
deprivations inevitable as the war needs press upon those who 
do not realize we are all combatants in an all-out war. How 
easily the petty things in civilian life may be used for political 
advantage and may obscure the greater issues both of war 
and peace, was brought home to me recently. At a dinner 
I sat beside a prominent politician, called a statesman by 
those who thought he was presidential timber. He illus- 
trated what I fear in greater measure later by saying that the 
Campaign of 1942 was the easiest he had ever participated 
in. He did not have to argue any issues. All he did, he said, 
was to say: 

Sure we are all in favor of winning the war. That is 
no issue between us and our opponents. Pre-war records 
are no longer important. But there are and must be things 
you don’t like somewhere in the program. The only way 
you can express your discontent is to vote for the outs 
against the ins. 


It was so easy he was afraid of too great success on election 
day and the consequent responsibilities. Such a campaign, I 
may add, defeated one of the most constructive members of 
the last Congress and re-elected one whose choice must have 
pleased Dr. Goebbels. ‘These things are the realities in the 
battle of America that is before us. They are startlingly 
reminiscent of what happened at the close of the last war. 
They seem to underwrite as entence in the cosing chapter 
of Quincy Wright’s great study of war. In it he emphasizes, 
as I have tried to do, the necessity of making the large public 
understand the sacrifices that peace exacts. He concedes 
that the statesmen we accuse of short-sightedness in their 
failure to take measures to avoid this war could not always 
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do otherwise. “They were bound to put the conception of 
national welfare held by the less literate masses of their 
populations ahead of any conception of world welfare which 
they or the general opinion of the literate from all countries 
might have held.” If this judgment is correct, there faces 
the democratic nations who are to sit at the peace table an 
educational task fully comparable to what they have done 
and are doing to prepare their rank and file for making war. 
Nor can it wait for the end of the war. From that mistake 
less than a generation ago, the mistaken belief that the waging 
of a war automatically adjourns all discussion of the peace 
to follow, flowed consequences that plague us today as we 
fight a second great war. 

There is one other important consideration that adds com- 
plexity to the task of forecasting the ultimate American atti- 
tude toward world reconstruction. It arises, as do the de- 
mands for a reorientation of the thinking of the common 
man, from domestic situations and mooted questions of do- 
mestic policy during the last decade. The making of a peace 
following what is in many aspects a world revolution rather 
than a war will find powerful domestic groups still fighting 
against the limitations on unrestricted individualism, cor- 
porate and personal, made necessary in behalf of the common 
man. Most of these measures commonly called the New 
Deal were adopted thirty or forty years ago by many na- 
tions fully as democratic as our own. In most cases, as in 
our own, they were aimed at preserving free enterprise or the 
capitalistic system by removing those evils that were fuel to 
the fires of factions that would destroy it. Only against the 
background of our American attitude on individualism and 
government by laissez faire could such mild and belated regu- 
lation in behalf of the common welfare be considered revolu- 
tionary. That they were and are so considered, even when 
they were the inevitable outcome of the greatest economic 
collapse in world history, must be evident to the most casual 
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observer. Representatives of all the groups, agriculture, 
labor, and capital, who are the long-time beneficiaries have 
from time to time voiced their opposition to remedial legisla- 
tion or to anything that savored of a national inventory and 
national planning. In the midst of working out the com- 
promises and adjustments necessary to the functioning of our 
domestic economy even in a world at peace, we are pre- 
cipitated into a world war that threatens every material and 
spiritual value explicit or implied in it. Will those who 
refused to see that the good neighbor policy means first of all 
the neighbor down the street rise to the levels of thinking 
required by a peace that must consider for our own good the 
neighbor in far distant lands? Is there not disturbing evi- 
dence in the public press and in the halls of Congress that 
many are confusedly fighting the domestic war with more 
vigor and singleness of purpose than they are fighting the 
overshadowing dangers from the Nazi program? Will they 
not carry over that attitude when peace releases them from 
all restraints? What riders or restrictions will they want 
to attach to a settlement that implements specifically the 
Atlantic Charter and the Four Freedoms? What acceptance 
will men who do not see over or through long-time domestic 
policies for the interests of the common man give to a treaty 
which will not be dictated by us but by a compromise achieved 
by the victors moving to the right or left of the policies they 
maintained in isolation. The only possibility of one nation 
dictating a peace in the interests of its narrow nationality 
would be one written by the leader of the Herrenvolk against 
whose philosophy we. fight. 

There remains one inescapable question among the many 
that might be raised about America as she takes her place 
at the peace table. That question may not be voiced in the 
fellowship of the United Nations but it will be in many 
minds at home and abroad. It will spring from our own 
record after the close of the last effort to wring good from 
the evils of war. Will we fail our leaders and spokesmen 
as we failed Woodrow Wilson? ‘The question will be 
there, whether our voice at the peace table is that of Roose- 
velt or Willkie or Wallace or Stassen speaking clearly. 
Behind voices like these our allies will hear the overtones of 
a new Harding calling us back to normalcy and to a hasty 
material and spiritual disarmament. The memories of other 
peoples of what happened so recently in America will be 
revived by our discussions and decisions before the war closes. 
These, and these alone, will reveal how much reality there is 
in our present vague willingness to abandon isolation. Who 
are we to talk glibly as some do about watching out that our 
allies do not mislead us at the peace table, we who failed the 
little nations and gave the great ones their excuse to make a 
travesty of the ideals we had proclaimed to a sickened world? 
If for a second time we enter and withdraw in the face of 
the world’s need for the hopeful leadership of a young and 
powerful nation, the designation of perfidious will be ours 
in all languages and on the tongues of generations yet un- 
born. If we fail to assume the burden of freedom as we 
have assumed the burden of war, our children as they march 
to new wars will apply it to us. 

If we are to help lead the world toward a unity that de- 
mands sacrifices of all for gains that are imperishable, we 
must first educate and discipline ourselves. The time is 
short, the task a great one. He who says that until the war 
is won there should be no talk of peace is mistaking victory 
for peace and preparing us to yield through war weariness 
to all “those subconscious trends of opinion that are all bound 
toward passivity and isolationism.” Seeing that danger, the 
reality of which it has been my purpose to present, we shall 
have no excuse for not girding to meet it. 





